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PREFACE, 


llc, 


— 


A MONG the premiums proposed by the Society, 
for the encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, for the year 1796, an offer was 
made of the Gold Medal, or Fifty Guineas for the 
most able Dissertation on the following Subject, 


« JVhat are the best means of maintaining and 
| employing the Poor in Parisi Wort houses? 


I was most forcibly struck with the importance 
of this question, on first perusing it. The asto- 
nishing amount of the annual poor rates of this 
kingdom, and the dreadful situation of paupers in 
general, notwithstanding this immense provision, 
are subjects, towards which my attention has often 
been turned; and I have frequently been half 
tempted, before I had any expectation of patronage, 
of employing my humbler exertions in pointing 
out the more obvious causes of this increasing evil, 
and the more obvious means of diminishing its 
magnitude. An evil which cannot but be severely 
felt in times of the utmost prosperity : but, which, 


| 
| 
| 


11 PREFACE. 


in consequence of the excessive taxation demanded 
for the support of our present hostilities with France, 
falls with a tenfold weight upon the income of 
every individual. It was not, therefore, without 


the highest satisfaction, I beheld this important 


zubject brought forward bythe liberal and patriotic 
Society, to which I have just alluded : and I deter- 
mined-from the moment of perusing the question, 
to engage in the generous contest they had pro- 


posed. I had already indeed been fortunate enough 
to succeed in a similar effort aroused by a, Prize 


Question from the Medical Society of London, on 


the subject of the Diseases of Prisons and, Poor- 


Houses: and having purposely treated this ques- 


tion in as popular a manner as it would admit“ a 


Dissertation on the best means of maintaining and 
employing Paupers in a state oi confinement seem- 
ed necessary to finish the System; and I had 
even been requested to add a Treatise on 
this Subject, by several friends of patriotic and 
literary eminence. The success I have met 
with, and a hope that some benefit, at least, will re- 


sult from the system proposed, have induced me to 
lay that system before the public. 


On paxochial economics, and employments for 


See my Prize Dissertation on the Diseases of Prisons and 
Poor -houses. Printed for C. DUTY, 1794. 


PREFACE. Jil 


paupers : much important and practical knowledge 
has been advanced of late, by several ingenious phi- 
losophers, and political economists. And the Reader 
will find that I have been in manyjnstances indebted 
to the observations of the late Mr. Howanp, Count 
Rumroryd, M. Vocur, M. Hrenexscnwran, the 
Rev. Mr. DAvrks, and several others. From the im- 
portant and voluminous labours of Sir Frxrprmc 
Even, I should undoubtedly have been induced to 
make many an. extract; had the public been an 
possess ion of them at the time the following pages 
were composed. I am still indebted to this gen- 
tleman, however, for several private observations 
with which he has favoured me, and which I have 
scattered from his own manuscript 5 0 ow 
the kody of the Treatise. 
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SECTION I. 


—— anna rene — — 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS: WITH A REVIEW OF 


THE ORIGIN OP PAROCHIAL ESTABLISHMENTS, Oc, 
FT is a lamentable but generally ac- 
knowledged fact, that although no coun- 
try in EUROPE is burdened with half the 
oppreſſive taxations for the ſupport of 
its poor, nor can boaſt of half the elee- 
moſynary inſtitutions projected for their 
aſſiſtance as GREAT BRITAIN— there 
is no country in Which the poor are either 
ſo numerous, or ſo wretched. Not a 
City, nor a town, nor a hamlet is to be 

| A paſſed 
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( 2) 
paſted through but beggars are till to be 


met with obtruding themſelves in every 
ſtreet, alike miſerable in their appearance, 


and vociferous in their entreaties : and 


every parochial and every private effort 
ſeem equally to fail in their original and 
charitable intention. The conſideration 
of this ſubjet—the continual exiſtence 
of 300,000 dependent paupers—the an- 
nual expenditure of more than two mil- 


lions of money for their ſupport, is there- 


fore a matter of high national import- 
ance. And the Society of Arts, Com- 
merce, and Manufactures, is entitled to 
no common praiſe in propoſing it as a 
topic for public notice and diſcuſſion. 

That there is a radical and eſſential 
defect ſomewhere, is, therefore, obvious 
to every one. But whether this defect 
be attributable to the exiſting ſyſtem of 
poor Jaws, or to their relaxed and irregu- 
lar execution, 1s a queſtion not ſo cafily 


1 

to be decided: and we can not bo much 
ſurpriſed at the different opinions of po- 
litical writers on this ſubje& ; nor won- 
der that, whilſt ſome have been ſolicitous 
to pull down the whole fabric, as a hete- 
rogeneous chaos of confuſion and per- 
plexity, which never has been, and never 
can be duly executed or underſtood ; 
others have contemplated it as a moſt 
venerable and noble monument of poli- 
tical wiſdom and equity, which requires 
nothing but attention to render it per- 
ſpicuous and practicable. 

A brief hiſtory of the origin of che 
preſent ſyſtem of poor laws in this king- 
dom will eaſily explain the cauſe of ſuch 
an extreme diſparity of opinion ; and 
perhaps evolve ſome ideas that may be 
of no ſmall ſervice in the further conf. 
deration of the ſubject immediately in 
view. T7 

It is well known to all who are con- 

A2 verſant 


00 
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verſant with antient hiſtory, that there 
is no nation of early date that ever pre- 
tended to any public edicts for the benefit 
or regulation of its poor, 

In the earlier ages the univerſal ſimpli- 
city of diet, and the more equal diviſion 
of property, prevented the exiſtence of 
ſuch a claſs of mankind ; and little or no 
notice 1s taken of them, therefore, in any 
of the legal inſtitutions of EGyeT, 
HINDOSTAN, or Cuina. And, in the 
ſubſequent eras of GREECE and Roux, 
the deſtruction produced by the frequent 
repetition of foreign wars and internal 
commotions, together with the general 
diſtribution of conquered territories 
amongſt the meaneſt citizens, precluded, 
at all tunes, paupers from becoming fo 
numerous 2s to form an object of much 
attention to the legillature. On parti- 
cular occaſions, however, and with a view 
of conciliating the favour of the multi- 
1 + oy 


ts 3 
rude, an aſpiring chief is frequently to be 
traced who ſcattered forth his largeſſes 
with a moſt profuſe and indiſcriminating 
hand. Pis18TRATUs and PERICLES 
both found it their intereſt to act in this 
manner at Ar HENS. And AUGusTUus, 
during his reign, long afterwards, ordered 
a public diſtribution of corn to two hun- 
dred thouſand citizens at Roms. Oc- 
caſionally likewiſe, when theſe laſt were 
excited to inſurrection by ſome ambitious 
t:1bune, they obtained a temporary law 
for the relief of their real or pretended 
neceſſities: undec which deſcription may 
be ranked the le Cldia, and the J-ges 
Semproniæ. But as theſe laws were ge- 
nerally of ſhort dugation, and rather the 
effect of a ſeditious aſſembly of the peo- 
ple, than the cool and collected decifion 
of a deliberate council, they cannot ſub- 
vert the general poſition that there was 
no regular ſyſtem of laws, among any of 
* ay the 


1 
the antient nations, to relieve the impo- 
tent and the needy v. 

The Jews alone formed an amiable 
exception to this conduct; and, in their 
theocratic code, laid the firſt foundation 
for that eleemoſynary aſſiſtance which was 
zfterwards univerſally adopted through 
out the chriſtian church. For the poor 
and the fatherleſs the wiſdom of the 
HzBxew legiſlator ordained that a tithe 
ſhould be raiſed every third year, and 
appropriated to their reſpective neceiſi- 
ties T. And in purſuance of the ſi me 
ſraternal ſpirit, 8r. PAvL, long after- 
wards, adviſed the chriſtian churches, 
to whom he addreſſed his epiſtles, that 
every one, Who had it in his en 

The reader may refer for a more particular a8. 
count of regulations relating to the poor in GREECE and 

our, to the firſt Section of my DisstEx TATION On 


the DiszASES of PR150Ns and WoRXHOUSES.”? 
4 Deut. chap. XIV. 


y ; . 
1 jp £ ſhould 


87 
ſhould appropriate, on the firſt day .ob 
every week, ſome portion of his gain os 
income to charitable purpoſes * ;. render- 
ing hereby that which, among the IRWNS, 
was a political law of the ſtate, among 
the CHRISTIANS, a neceſſary duty of re- 
N ligion. 

3 And as a; neceſſary duty of 3 
and as ſuch only, it was conceived for 
many ages afterwards,. in every chriftian 
country: the tithes of the church, or 
the voluntary donations of monaſteries 
ſorming, in every kingdom, the entire 
ſubſiſtence of the indigent and infirm. 
The Emperor Coxs TAN TIN E, indeed, 
created an expreſs tax, in his edicts, for 
the maintenance of the children of the 
helpleſs. But this ſalutary regulation 
was ſoon afterwards rejected in JuS T- 
NLAN's celebrated collection; and the 


FO. nA 10 212442101 243 
* 1 Cor. chap. XVI. ver. 2. 
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church was ſtill re ſorted to as the only 
proper ſource of charitable — * 
contribution. 

- CHARLEMAGNE, 8 com- 
manded a fourth part of its tithes to be 4 
expreſsly appropriated to this purpoſe, Þ 
throughout the whole of his extenſive 1 
empire; and every monaſtery was perpe- 
tually ſurrounded with the idle and the 
needy, CES 
In many parts of ScoTraxnDd the 
weekly contributions enjoined by $T, 
PAUL are continued to this hour; as, 
till of late, they were alſo at HAMBUROU 
and throughout Hor LAND: and they 
conſtituted the only fund from whence 
the poor of thoſe places were ſupported. 
In this country, as in EUROPE at 
large, the common mode of ſubſiſtence 
was derived occaſionally and originally 
ſrom a diviſion of the tithes : but more 
general £ and i in later periods, when this 
diviſion 


(4 ) 
diviſion was ſcandaloufly infringed upon 


and evaded, and the neighbouring mo- 
naſteries claimed the whole for them - 
ſelves, from the voluntary contributions 
which thoſe monaſteries thought ec 
to beſtow. 

At the general diſſolution of axis 
ries, therefore, in the reign of HENRY 
VIII. the poor were again thrown, un- 
provided for, on the hands of the publics 
and, having been too much accuſtomed 
to indiſeriminate aſſiſtance from theſe: re- 
ligious inſtitutions, without any due en- 
quiry into the merits of their claims, 
their number was ſufficiently confiderable* 
to render them an object of attention to- 
the legiſlature: and in the twenty-ſixth, 
and many of the ſubſequent years of the 
reign of this monarch, a variety of ſta- 
tutes were, therefore, enacted for their 
regulation. Theſe poor, obſerves: 
Judge BLAcksToE, „were princi- 


A5 pally 


M | (BY 
pally of two forts} ſick and impotent, 


| f and, therefore, unable to work; idle and 

| ſturdy, and, therefore, able but not wil- F 

| hng, to exerciſe any honeſt employment; f 

| | To provide, in ſome meafure for both 4 
| theſe, in and about the metropolis, his 5 

1 ſon EDpwARD VI. founded thiee royal : 
hoſpitals : Chriſt's and St. Thomas's for Þ} 
3 the relief of the impotent through infancy 4 
| or ſickneſs : and Bridewell for the pu- f 


niſhment and employment of the vigor- 
1 ous and idle. But theſe were far from J 
13 being ſufficient for the care of the poor | 
throughout the kingdom at large: and ; 
I; therefore, after many other fruitleſs ex- ö 
periments, by ſtatute 43 EL1z. c. 2. 
operſeers of hg poor were een in 
every Pariſh “. * 

It i is from this celebrated ſtatute the 
I: preſent Run of poor laws has been, 


cam # alas * 


- * 
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Vol. I. b. 4. ch. 9: 39 Elia. 


produced,. 
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produced, and has ramified : and it con- 
ſtitutes, in the opinion of the above ve- 
nerable writer, a plan “ more. humane 
and beneficial than feeding and clothing 
of millions, by affording them the means, 
with proper induſtry, to feed and clothe 
themſelves *. | 
In this ſtatute the laws of ſettlement: 
alluded to, and which were paſt but a. 
few years anterior ,.were clear and de- 
finite: and whilſt. they duly provided 
for the impotent, and compelled the idle 
to work, they allowed the utmoſt liberty, 
to the active and induſtrious, of chuſing. 
2 their own habitations, and reſiding where 
3 they could; beſt benefit themſelves by 
their labour. The ſubdiviſion of pariſhes. 
had not at this time taken place- But 
when, in the reign of CHARLES II. this 


event occurred, the original ſyſtem. pro- 
Vol. IV. b. 4. ch. 33. i Edw. VI. 


A6 jected 


G 
jected in the days of ELIZABETH was 
materially departed from and ſubverted. 
The poor, from this period, were all of 
them compelled to remain in their re- 
ſpective diſtricts. And yet with a ſingu- 
lar ſpecies of inconſiſtency, the modes of 
gaining ſettlements were multiplied, and 
rendered leſs difficult: and while, by the 
former enactment, the poor were, there- 
fore, in many places, increaſing in their 
numbers, from the natural paucity of 


labour in the pariſhes to which they were 


confined ; by the latter it was often diffi- 
cult, and ſometimes impoſſible to deter- 
mine the true and proper pariſhes to 
which th-y belonged, and to which they 

Mee required to be removed. 
In the reign of ELIZABETH ſettle- 
ments were ubtaincd in two ways alone; 
by bis th, or a reſidence for one complete 
year . But, after the reſtoration, the 

een „Stat. 39. c. 4. | 
4 twelve- 


18 
twelvemonth's reſidenoe was contra ted 
to forty days; and ſtill allow:d to be 
good whether it were a refidence from 
ſervice, apprenticeſhip or ſimple inhabi- 
tancy *. And the rental of a tenement 
of the annual value of 10l. gave a right 
from the moment, and precluded the ne- 
ceſſity of all time whatſoever. At this 
period, too, was invented the doctrine of 
certificates as the only mean by which an 
induſtrious poor man could ever eſcape 
from one diſtrict in which there wasa ſcar- 
city of employment to another in which 
a greater number of hands was inceſſantly 
demanded than could eaſily be procured. 
But as, in caſe of illneſs, or other misfor- 
tune, an additional expence would be 
hereby incurred by the pariſh granting 
the certificate, it is a mean which the 


blind and impolitic parſimony of over- 
ſeers in general has very ſeldom permit- 


ted to be practiſed, It is againſt this im- 
„Charles II. 13 and 14 cap. 12. 
policy 


( 16 Y 
policy. of conduct that the late act in 
favour of Friendly Societies has been 
principally levelled; and ſo far as it is 
capable of operating, its influence has 


certainly been highly beneficial. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the ſimple 


ſyſtem invented in the reign of ELIE A- 
BETH. has been ſince rendered infinitely, 
complex and multifarious : and, though 
there has been ſcarcely a ſeſſion of par- 
liament paſs,. to the pieſent hour; but 
ſome law or other has been enacted to 


amend imagined errors, or remove ſup- 
poſed defects, they have, too gens rally, 


rather added to the mere bulk and burden 
of the inſtitution, than ſimplified and 
And hence proceeds that 


elucidated it. 
extreme diſſonance of ſentiment among 
mankind, which we are continually wit- 
neſſing on this important ſubject. Some 
politicians, regarding- it in-its original 
conſtruction, have been enraptu ed with 
the goodly fabric; whilſt the multiplied 
encum- 


C7 
encumbrances, with which it has ſince 
been gradually enveloped, have induced 
others to deſpiſe it altogether, and to en- 
deavour to erect ſome new and untried 
ſyſtem upon its ruins. 

About ten years ago the attention of 
parliament was particularly directed to 
this object. Many pamphlets were writ- 
ten on the occaſion; and many different 
changes were propoſed. Among the po- 
litical writers of this time Mr. ACLAND 
and Mr, GIL BERT appear to have been 
moſt. ſucceſsful, in their ſtudies, and in 
the public attention which they excited; 
The former, fromobſerving thegreat bene- 
fit which had accrued to the nation, from 
the frequent formation and introduction 
of FRIENDLY SOCIE TIES or CLUBS; was 
for aboliſhing the preſent ſyſtem of poor 
laws entirely, and for ſubſtituting, in its 
Read, a plan formed on the principle of 
theſe ſocieties, which was to incorporate- 
the. 
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the whole nation into one general elub ; 
I: every one of whom, except thoſe who, 
1 in ſuch ſocieties, are commonly exempt- 
ed, was to contribute, according to his 
ſituation in life, his regular portion of 
aſſiſtance; and every one of whom, ac- 
cording to ſuch contribution, or rather 
according to his rank in one of the twelve 
claſſes of perſons into which the whole 
was to be divided, was, in conſequence 
hereof, to be entitled to relief, as a matter 
of abſolute right, upon his application and 
his having occaſion for relief. Novel 
and untried as this plan was, and excep- 
tionable in many reſpects, it had the 
credit of being ſtrenuouſly approved of, 
and recommended by that judicious poli- 
tician, and accurate calculator, the late 
Dr. PRIck; and this though he was no 
friend to the inſtitution of beneficial 
parich clubs, and, in many inſtances, 


openly diſcountenanced them. 3 


C i } 

The ſcheme propoſed by Mr. G11 
BERT was not quite ſo replete with de- 
ſtruction to the common ſyſtem of poor 
laws as that of the politician juſt quoted?” 
An idea had for ſome time been cireulat- 

ing throughout the kingdom, that much 
. neceſſary expence would be ſaved, and 
much happy economy introduced, by the 
incorporation of contiguous pariſhes; 
with the appointment of one ſet of ſubor- 
dinate officers only, for the regulation of 
all the poor of the ſeveral. pariſhes ſo in- 
corporated. And, from the general re- 
turns made at this time to parliament 
from the pariſhes that had thus united 
themſelves, and thoſe which had remain- 
ed ſeparate, the ratio of expence appeared 
to be univerſally diminiſhed by the in- 
corporating ſyſtem. Mr. GIIIE RT. 
therefore, propoſed dividing the kingdom 
at large, excepting indeed the metropolis, 
—_ thoſe cities and n are poſ- 

; ſeſſed 
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ſeſſed ot ſpecial acts of parliament of their 
own, into ſeparate diſtricts; each diſtrict 
compriling either a City, ora large town, 
or about ten ſmall adjoining pariſhes.— 
And he took a great deal of pains in 
drawing up the heads of a bill by which 
this ſcheme was to be carried into effect: 
and which, at the time that it changed 
the whole fabric of exiſting pour laws as, 
they then ſtood, was deſigned to retain | 
in itſelf the ſum total of their ant:eat: 
and intrinſic ſpirit and value. 

Both theſe plans were made the ſub- 
je ds of diſtinct bills, and introduced be- 
fore the legiſlature: but they were both, 
in turn, rejected; and the old ſyſtem was: 
hereby confirmed and exalted. This con- 


duct of parliament was much controvert-- 
ed and cenſured; but, I think, without 


reaſon. Before an inſtrument is thrown. 
aſide as altogether uſeleſs or inadequate, 
it is but juſt that ĩt ſhould be expoſed. to 


a fair 
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a fair trial, and that its real and intrinſic 
powers ſhould be ſuffered to exert them- 
ſelves. Thus it has not happened with 
the poor laws as they at preſent ſtand, 
Their ſpirit has, in moſt inſtances been 
completely miſunderſtood : and, though 
their regular adminſtration has been 
deemed an arduous taſk, it has generally 
been committed to men who were equally 
unqualified, from the want of education 


and talents, to exerciſe it aright. 


It has been ſaid that, as the preſent 
ſyſtem of laws will not permit any one 
to be ſtarved, be his conduct what it may, 
a ſpirit of idleneſs is hereby engendered; 
and the man who will work is burdened 
with the expence and maintenance of the 
man who wi not, That this is too 
ſrequently a fact I well know: but I 
know likewiſe that it is not the fault of 
the law, but of the adminiſtrators of the 
law. So far as relates to parochial aſſiſt- 
- Ance- 
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CY 
ance the law is addreſſed to the impotent” 


alone; and it authoriſes the overſcer to 
compel thoſe who are indiſpoſed to work 


to labour for their own ſubſiſtence : And 


were this authority exerciſed as it ought 
to bez were the means of labour regularly 
ſought after and enforced, and the impo- 
tent alone allowed relief without labour, 
one quarter of the two million and half of 
pounds ſterling, which are, at preſent, 
expended annually in ſupport of the poor 
throughout this kingdom, would be 
amply adequate to every demand, and the 
poor themſelves would be as much be- 
nefited as the public. But to produce 
this ſalutary alteration requires the regu- 
lar attention, and unremitted aſſiſtance 
of the well- informed inhabitants in every 
pariſh... It requires that veſtry meetings. 
ſhould be frequently held, and numer- 
ouſly attended: that the overſeers, for the 
time being, ſbould be ſelected from the 

moſt 
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moſt active, and the moſt able: that the 


induſtrious ſhould be encouraged, the 
idle puniſhed ; and that one third of the 
public houſes now exiſting throughout 
the kingdom ſhould be prohibited. 
Were exertions like theſe to be made 
in every pariſh, and upon the baſis of the 
poor laws as they at preſent ſtand, we 
ſhould not be perpetually hearing of their 
numerous defects and general irfelevancy. 
But while, in every pariſh, the preſent 
torpid conduct is exhibited by thoſe 
whom it chief concerns, for their own 
intereſt, to be active and vigilant; while 
ſome are too rich, and ſome are too idle, 
and ſome are too buſy to engage in pa- 
rochial offices: and the important duty 
is hereby devolved upon the hands of 
thoſe who have neither cemprehenſion 
nor diſcrimination to perform it—it is 
not to be wondered at, that every ſpecies 
of as impoſition, anderror, ſhould 
daily 
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daily take place, and be daily ſuffered to 
paſs without notice. It matters not what 
laws, or what ſyſtems of laws are invented 
in a caſe of this kind; if thoſe to whom 
the execution of thoſe laws is entruſted, 
and who are deeply intereſted in that 
execution, are thus remiſs, and inattentive 
on their part. And whatever be the pe- 
culiar advantages which either of the 
plans, I have juſt given a ſketch of, may 
pretend to;—if the ſame culpable and 
unaccountable negligence were tu be ex- 
hibited in their enforcement, complaints 
as numerous as thoſe with which out 
ears are hourly aſſaulted in the preſent 
day, would ſtill be vociterated on every 
de. 

Allowing, then, the proſe ſyſtem of 
poor laws to be adequate to the purpoſe 
for which it was deſigned, notwithſtand- 
ing all the imperfections of which it is 
n there . think, much more 

ground 
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ground for argument on the. propriety 
and impropriety of erecting pariſh work» 
houſes to colle& the poor together into 
one common focus. And, as the only 
reaſon that can be alledged for ſuch a col- 
lection, is a diminution of public expence, 
it is not an idle, nor an unworthy taſk, 
to enquire in what degree this object is 
hereby obtained. 

There is no man whatſoever but has a 
ſecret and hearty wiſh for a life of inde- 
pendence : and who would not, be his 
ſituation what it may, make ſome volun- 
tary ſacrifice to preſerve that indepen- 
dence entire. There are few. paupers to 
be found but would be more chearſully 
ſatisfied with three ſhillings a week al- 
lowed. them in their own cottages, or 
among their own friends, than four 
ſhillings expended upon them at a diſ- 
tance from thence, and beneath the eye 
of atyrannical or capricious maſter. And 
we 
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we haye more reaſon to expect economy, 
a virtue not often to be met with, I 
acknowledge, in hovels of extreme po- 
verty and wretchedneſs, in the family 
which, in conſequence of illneſs or other 
misfortune, is dependent upon a certain 
weekly ſtipend, than in that where no 
ſuch ſtipend exiſts, but where every 
branch of it is hurried immediately away 
from home to be ſupported by a foreign 

hand. | 
Again: allowing the beſt regulations 
in the world to be adopted in a work- 
houſe, no taſk-maſter will ever be able to 
obtain, in a given time, the fame quan- 
tity of labour from a given number of 
perſons forcibly employed, as might have 
been obtained in the ſame time, and 
from the "fame number of perſons 
employed on their own account, and 
reaping, perſonally, the fruits of their 
induſtry and application. The Lacr- 
DE MONIANS 
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DBEMONIANS Cultivated a much larger 
proportion of land, by means of their 
| dlaves, than the ATurenians; and 
they had a much larger proportion of 
ſlaves engaged in the cultivation. But 
the ATHENIANS enjoyed double the 
produce of the LacxpeMonians. The 
foil in Laconia was as fertile as that 
around the PIR UN; but the ſlaves 
employed on the latter were entitled to 
many privileges which the former were, 
in no inſtance, allowed. In the one caſe 
a perſonal ſtimulus was daily elicited ; 
whilſt, in the latter, it was OG 
ſtroyed by the ſeverity of the ſervice 
impoſed. It is the fame in modern 
times, Theoretical calculators have 
conjectured that the earnings of a con- 
vict will be ſuperior to that of a com- 
mon day-labourer : but thoſe who 
are practically acquainted with the quan- 
tity of work performed by each, in a 

8 . given 
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given period, are ſurpriſed at the fallacy 
of the calculation. The reaſon, however, 
is obvious, and the fact incontrovertible. 
Whether, therefore, we tegard the ſum 
earned, or the economy made uſe of in 
the expenditure of that ſum, whenever 
it can poſſibly be avoided, it will always 
be impolitic to introduce the eſtabliſh- 
ment of pariſh work-houſes. 

I have ſaid whenever it can poſſibly be 
avoided; and I beg the limitation may 
be attended to : for though, in villages, 
conſiſting entirely of farms, and where 
the only inhabitants are the occupiers 
of thoſe farms, and their huſbandmen, 
this may be effected with very great eaſe, 
and very great general advantage; the 
caſe will be widely different when applied 
to large manufacturing towns. At EXE 
TER there are generally ſix hundred 
paupers in the poor-houſe at a time: and 


at LIVER TOOL ſeldom leſs than a thou- 
. ſand. 
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ſand. And though, by due manage- 
ment, theſe numbers might be reduced to 
nearly half; yet to attend to the ſeparate 


habitations of two, three, four, or five 


hundred neceſſitous poor, would exceed 
the power of any overſeers in the world, 


unleſs it were to conſtitute their entire 


occupation; and, as it has been recom- 
mended by a foreign writer of much 


ability and reputation *, a ſalary were to 


be attached to the office: an experiment 
which, I am afraid, would, in cvery in- 


Nance, prove big with complaint and 
diſſatisfaction to every party concerned, 


In ſuch places it might be a leſs trouble- 
ſome experiment to raiſe the wages of the 
poor to a more liberal allowance, and 


hereby to add an additional ſtimulus to 


their labour. — A man who lives by 


ſuch labour as requires nothing but 


Guan. Pietro Fiorio. Diſſertazione Medico-poliica, &c. 
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bodily ſtrength,” ſays a very intelligent 
writer of the preſent day, has till a 
right to expect ſuch wages as may enable 


him to live comfortably: and ſuch wages 


he actually receives in all new ſocieties 
of men till augmenting population lowers 
the price of labour, and raiſes the neceſ- 
ſaries of life *. 

At VIENNA, Munich, and many 
other cities in GERMANY, Where no 


poor-houſes are to be met with, and 
where vagrants and beggars are ſtrictly 
prohibited, another plan has been intro- 


duced; which, by being cloſely attended 
to by Count BERGEN, our own country- 


man Count RumFroRD, and ſome other 


characters of equal humanity, appears to 
have been bighly beneficial to the com- 


* Account of the Management of the Poor at Ham- 
| burgh, &c, by C. Veoh Eſq. 


munity 3 
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munity; and has, indeed, been long re- 


commended as an object of imitation to 
this coutitry by Mr. HowaRD, and 
many other writers on the ſame ſub- 
ject “: I mean the introduction of public 
work-ſhops, to which all perſons whoare 
in want of employment might apply, 
and where they might be daily accom- 
modated with labour. And I cannot. 
but wiſh that ſuch an inſtitution were to 
be attempted in many of the lar ger manu- 
facturing towns, more eſpecially, in this 
kingdom; as MANCHESTER, SHEF=- 
FIELD, and BIRMINGHAM, where the 
ſums levied, by poor-rates, are very enor- 
mous indeed; and where the number of 
paupers 1s ſufficient to find employment 
for a proper eſtabliſhment of officers and 


: "* Howard on Lazarettos—Draught of a Bill for the 
Relief, &c. Fr Ty 


B 3 ſuperin- | 


. 
ſuperintendants. But as, at VIENNA, 
there is, independent of this public in- 
ſtitution, a building appropriated as an 
aſy lum for the aged, the infirm, and the 
incurayle ; ſo, I apprehend, it would be 
generally found requiſite to eſtabliſh 
a ſecond foundation of this ſort in every 
place where the former was allowed to 
"Ss iubſiſt. n 
1 In the manufacturing towns T have 
ll | juſt alluded to, in conſequence of the 
; numbers of their needy and impotent, 
ſach inſtitutions might be attended with 
; 


even leſs expence, when ſeparate, than if 
il united. But in ſmaller cities and towns, 
it ; where the poor are not ſufficient to em- 
| ploy two eſtabliſhments of ſervants, the 
. expence, I am afraid, would be hereby 
! much increaſed; and a parochial work- 
| houſe, with all its inconyeniences, muſt 
| inevitably be reſorted to. At HAM 


| BURGH, however, where a ſimilar kind 
, . 4 i 
| of 
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of public work-ſhop is eſtabliſhed, this 
is not the caſe: for here no aſylum is 
tolerated for reſident paupers of any 
deſeription. But it is the extreme and ung 
remitted attention of the whole body of 
principal citizens alone that renders ſuch 
an inſtitution unneceſſary. Two hun- 
dred of our moſt reſpectable inhabitants, | 
obſerves M. VocurT, in his account of 
the parochial economy lately introduced 
there, have been employed on this ſub- 
ject for the laſt ſeven years.” And he 
adds, that © during this period hardly a 
beggar has been ſeen in the city &.“ 

Such an application is, however, I am. 
perſuaded, too complex and inceſſant. tq, 
become general throughout the different. 
diſtricts of any country in the world. 
a as poor-houſes for reſident paupers. 


* Account of the Management of the Poor in Lu 
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will, in all probability, be for ages the 
common plan adopted for the ſupport 
of thoſe paupers throughout this king- 
dom, 1 pals on to the conficeration of 
the beſt means of conſtructing and re- 
gulating them. 


"— 
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OF THE GENERAL CONSTRUCTION OF A PARISH 
WORKHOUSE—ITS OFFICES, FURNITURE, AND 


REGULATIONS RELATIVE TO HEALTH, 


66 Ir is a ſecret but indelible perſua- 
ſion, ſays Dr. IBB, © that lofty walls, 
and iron doors, and grated windows, en- 
cloſe diſeaſe, as well as miſery of other 
kinds, which prevents the exertions of 
the compaſſionate from being employed 
in leſſening the calamities of confine- 
ment*,” What is here ſaid with re- 
ſpect to priſons may, with equal pro- 
priety, be applied to poor-bauſes, When 


0 Thoughts on the Conſtruction and Polity of Priſons. 
Vol. II. | 
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the appearance without is but deſcriptive 
of the wretchedneſs and miſery within, 
th. humane and compaſſionate, | them- 
ſclves, are too apt to turn from the 
proſpect with as much ſpeed as poſſible, 
and to withhold that kindneſs and atten- 
tion they would otherwiſe be diſpoſed to 
evince: and ſuch is the fituation with 
reſpect to, by far the greater number of, 
the pariſh work-houſes in GREAT BRI- 
TA1Nveven at this moment. But few 
diſtricts comparatively have had either 
the benevolence or the wiſdom to erect 
buildings for this expreſs purpoſe. In 
the villages, therefore, two or three con- 
tiguous hovels are united together in the 
moſt aukward and unworkman- like man- 
ner; with a clay floor, and thatch roof, 
pervious in many places, and often hap- 
pily pervious, to the atmoſphere: the 
windows broken, and blocked up with 
old ballads, and other papers paſted to- 
gether; 


6 

gether; with a chamber ſtory, if there 
be one, riſing not above ſix or ſeven feet 
from the ground, and entered into by a 
few dark, tottering, and perpendicular 
ſtairs, that require the utmoſt circum 
ſpection to aſcend them without an acci- 
dent. In larger towns, ſome old, ruinous, 
and deſolate man ſion- houſe, or monaſ- 
tery, is generally appropriated to the ſame 
purpoſe; and forms a ſtill more extenſive 
theatre of wretchedneſs; in which, 
though the rooms be loftier and larger, 
there is as loud a demand for univerſul 
cleanlineſs and repairs, as in the village 
hovels deſcribed above; and where; as at 
the poor-houſe in MarLiBoOROUGEH, 
whilſt a few only of the older and more 
fortunate of the inhabitants, are poſſeſtof 
alittle filthy bedding,and a few filthy rags 
to cover themſelves with at night, the 
reſt are obliged to remain contented with 
the bare floor, or a bed of ſtraw. Tel 
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eſt le ſpectacle, to adopt the words of 
M. De Hamer, * qu'il eſt queſtion de 
detruire, et de reformer : ſpectacle dont 
il nous aaroit et6 difficile de nous former 
utie idee, fi nous nen eufſions pas et& 
temoins *. 

Into ſcenes like theſe the benevolent 
are too often deterred from entering.— 
The buſineſs relating to them is tranſ- 
acted at a diſtance, and with the moſt 
imprudent extravagance: and even many, 
WhO are conſcious of the various evils 
endured, and are able to alleviate them, 
think them too numerous and complica- 


ted for every attempt of the kind. 


To the credit of many cities and towns 
in this country, however, this picture of 


extreme wretchedneſs will not hold good 


„Such is the ſpectacle we are called upon to deſtroy, 
and to reform: a ſpectacle of which it would be difficult 


to form any idea, if we had not been witneſſes of i it our- 


. * de l' Acad. Royale, 1780; 4to, p. 411. 
. univerſally, 


(. 


univerſally. The work-houſes at LRRHDe, 
NaN TwIcH, and SHREWSBURY, are all 
honourable exceptions. At the latter 
place the inhabitants were very fortunate 
in having it in their power, without the 
cxpence of building, to purchaſe a hoſ- 
pital which was originally deſigned as a 
nurſery to the FounDLING HosPpITAL 
in LoN DON, and which was well adapted 
to the purpoſe for which it was pur- 
chaſed. Its diſcipline is ſtrict and good; 

its officers punctual in the diſcharge of 
their duty; and Mr. HowarD has not 
complimented it more highly than i it me- 
rits, by obſerving that © it may vie with 
the beſt regulated houſes of induſtry in 
this kingdom *,” That at NANnTWICH, 
in CHESHIRE, was erected a few years ago 
only, and for the expreſs purpoſe to 
which it was appropriated. It contains, 

. Account of Lazarettos, &c. 4to, 1 = . 
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therefore, many conveniences; which few 
ather work-houſes, are in poſſeſſion. of; 
and, amongſt the leaſt of which, , muſt 
not be, reckoned the ſpacious garden and 
paſture ground by which it is ſurrounded. 
In conſtructing a work-houſe for pau- 
pers, the firſt thing to be regarded is 
ſalubrity of ſituation. For an error in 
this reſpect might lay the fœundation for 
much general and perpetual ſickneſs; 
eſpecially if the ſociety ſhould, be nu- 
merous; and no inconſiderable addition 
to the poor- rates muſt be the neceſſary: 
conſequence. The directions which an 
ITALIAN philoſopher of conſiderable 
celebrity has given on this ſabje& with 
reſpect to the choice of a healthy ſitua- 
tion for people in general, will apply with 
ſuperior force and propricty when that 
choice is exerciſed in determining on a 
ſituation for a community of paupers. 
6 Let no man think of fixing his reſi- 
| dence 
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dence in à ſtagnant atmoſphere, or au air 
contaminated with noxious effluvia. Such 
as ſurround places not duly ventilated; 
or not ſufficiently removed from marſhy 
lakes and woods; from animals and 
contagious miaſmata; from heaps of 
dang, or other uncleanlineſs; from 
church yards improperly attended to; 
from mephitic vapours; from mines of 
poiſonous foſſils; or from laboratories 
where any ſuch materials are prepared 

and manufactured v. The ſituation, 
therefore, ſhould be in the ſuburbs of a 
ton ; in an open and an elevated ſpot, 
2 _ water is eee n 4 
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taminata da pernicioſi 2 Tal è ne' lnoght non 
vertulati, o non aſſai lontani dall' acque paludoſe; dalle 
boſcaglie, da miaſmi di corpi iet di malattie conta- 
gioſe, da luoghi immondi, da' cemeterj mal cuſtoditi, 
dalle meffite, dalle miner di foſſili venefici, e dagli ela- 
vatorj, ove fi preparano, 0 AHHano tali matieri- G. | 
Gyplberts, Ragcols & ogulc. ca 
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and the reviving breeze may have full 
liberty of exerting itſelf. There are few 
pariſhes but are ſurrounded -by ſome 
quantity of common land that would very 
ſufficiently anſwer this purpoſe ; and 
where ten or twelve acres'might be ob- 
tained, at an eaſy quit-rent, of the cor- 
poration, or the lord of the manor. The 
whole of this ſhould he incloſed for a 
paſture ground and a garden. The latter 
may be cultivated by the labour of two 
or three of the reſident paupers alshe; 
and may find occafional employment, in 
weeding, for ſome of the children: whilſt 
its produce will diminiſh the expence of 
every meal, and contribute towards the 
general health of the family. Nor is a 
paſturage of leſs conſequence than a 
arden : ſince the houſe may be hereby 

peel with a ſufficient quantity of 
genuine milk, at the ſmalleſt expence at 
Which it can be procured; and the 
children 


children and the iaſirm may, enjoy the 
benefit of exerciſe and recreation. Added 
to which, ſome parts of it may be conve- 
niently appropriated to the purpoſe of a | 
drying ground. 

The plan of building, and the variety: 
of its offices muſt, in a great meaſure, 
depend on the number it is deſigned to 
contain; and on the ſpecies of manufac- 
ture, or other employment, it may be 
beneficial to introduce. | 

As to the plan, I think it ſhould ſel 
dom, be-compoled. of more than a ground 
and a chamber floor; which is that 
adopted at the celebrated houſe of cor- 
rection at PET ERSBUR GH. Its eleva- 
tion ſhould be in a ſtraight line, without 
the, projection of wings on each ſide fo as 
to form three quarters of a ſquare court; 
a faſhion frequently introduced, into 
bin en of every kind, but. 
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which tends conſiderably to prevent a 
free current of air, and to - cenfne the 
breeze as it blows. The rooms of every 
deſcription, whether for {leep, or labour, 
ſhould be lofty, and the windows large 
and. oppoſite to each other, This cir- 
cumſtance, in the rearing of infants and 
children, is of ineffable conſequence : 
and many of the firſt phyſicians. of the 
preſent day, as Sir GeoRGE BAKER, 
Dr. DaRwiy, and Dr. BEeDpDoEs, attri- 
bute the greater part of the eonvulſions 
to which mankind, at this early period of 
life, are expoſed, to the impure air of 
contracted and unventilated bed- rooms. 
One wing, or end of the building may 
be allotted to the governor, or maſter, for 
his own family; and the other may con- 
veniently be converted into an infirmary; 
unleſs, indeed, the poor be very numerous, 
and the ern be on a r lar ge ſcale, 
and 
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and then it will be more advantageous to 
have the infirmary detached and at a dif- 
tance. 

CLEANIINESs ſhould be enforced and 
encouraged by every poſſible exertion: 
With this view the linen ſhould be re- 
gularly waſhed and changed: the walls 
of the houſe ſhould be frequently white- 
limed; ſupplies of freſh water ſhould be 
large and eafy; and thoſe weekly allow 
ances which, even at NanTwicn, and 
many other places of nearly equal reputa- 
tion, were, a ſhort time ſince, permitted 
for tobacco and ſnuff, ſhould be tranſ- 
ferred to cotnbs, towels, and ſoa pp. 

Cold bathing ſhould be recommended; 
and ſome adjoining river be frequently 
reſorted to, both by men and boys, if the 
poor-houſe be advantageouſly ſituated for” 
this purpoſe : and if not, a cold bath 
ſhould be funk in ſome convenient place 
on the premiſes, The former is a prac- 

tice 
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tice frequently and laudably purſued in 
the well regulated public ſchool at VAR 
MoUTH. And I moſt heartily wiſh the; 
act of parliament which enforces the 
building of cold baths in every priſon 
throughout the kingdom, but which is 
ſo frequently and ſhamefully evaded, had 
extended this coercion to every poor- 
houſe as well. But perhaps the, lame 
culpable negligence would only have been; 
alike exhibited throughout the whole. 

Among the capricious faſhions, of the 
preſent day, that, at leaſt, poſſeſſes ſome 
merit, which- obliges every one, who can 
afford it, to reſort to ſome watering- place 
every ſummer; and thus enrich his con- 
ſtitution by participating in the two - fold 
advantage of ſea-bathing and pure air. 
Among the GR EEE Ss and RoManNs, and 
eſpecially the former, this conſtituted a 
part of the regular ſeries of the occupa- 
tion of almoſt every day. Among the 

wp different 


45 
different 3 which the elder 
Caro initiated His fon, one was, there- 
fore, the att of ſwimming with a dexte- 
rity to defy the ſtrongeſt currents and 
Whirlpools: and Moscnvs and Ovin 
have, both of them, with mich pro- 
priety, laid the ſcene of Jortrexk's 
attempt upon Exo A on the banks of 
the river Ax AUuRUs, in which ſhe had 
juſt been bathing with her companions, 
and here they were then employed in 
collecting field flowers, and dancing | on 
the fragrant graſs . | i 
In many of the beſt regulated houſes 
of correction in this kingdom, as thoſe of 
GLOUCESTER, OxFoRD, and Mibprz- ; 
SEX, theonlyBEDDING introducedis that : 
of TOW tmatirafſes, which the priſoners, 
; 2 word *  Aciainas TCayer . 
| Tyan 1 prom ma 9. 5 
IA nom 1 3 5 
nn are 
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are commonly inſtructed to make for 
themſelves: and to theſe are added a 
pair of coarſe blankets, and a coarſe 
coverlid for each. But I have frequently 
noticed more litter and uncleanlineſs 
produced from this kind of bedding 
than from any other that I have ever 
been witneſs to: and as it would not be 
juſt to impoſe the ſame ſeverity of life 


upon a mere pauper as upon a criminal, 
Hock beds, at leaſt, ſhould he permitted 


in all work-houſes, with ſheets as well 
as blankets : and in many counties theſe 


beds might be manufactured by the poor 


themſelves for their own, uſe. Near 
large and populous cities, or where the 


population of the work-houſe itſelf; is 
very conſiderable, the bedſteads ſhould be 


of iron; and, to prevent ruſt, they ſhould 


be painted: there is no ſort of bedſtead 


ſo cleanly, or ſo little diſpoſed to harbour 


filth and animacula, But, in diſtant 


villages, 


„„ 
villages, or where the population is ſmall, 
bedſteads made of oak, or elm, may, with 
attention, anſwer every purpoſe. | 

In many poor-houſes, the article of 
CLOATHING is not ſufficiently regarded: 
and the wretched inhabitants are ſuffered 
to wear out a miſerable life in rags, and 
half- naked, becauſe the expence of new 
cloathing them would, in ſome meaſure, 
increaſe the parochial rates. This falſe 
economy, to ſay nothing of the inhuma- 
nity of the practice, is not infrequently 
attended with the moſt dreadful effects; 
and productive of the moſt ſerious and 
unexpected expence. 

If no attention be paid to the perſons 


of the poor by the maſter or overſeer, 
they will aſſuredly pay no attention to 


themſelves. Negligence will produce 
filth ; filth will produce diſeaſe; and the 
common diſeaſe of all perſons cloſ-ly 
and numerouſly aſſociated together, ſur- 
1 | rounded 


1 
1 
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rounded by filth, and living on flender 
and praſimonious diet, is putrid fever. 
It was ſo, from the general concurrence 


of theſe cauſes, a few years ago only, in 


the poor-houſe in ST. Px TER s pariſh, 


MART BorRoVGH. Few eſcaped the con- 


tagion; many died beneath its violence; 
and the poor rates were nearly doubled 
during its operation. But it is not al- 
ways within the limits of the houſe it- 
ſelf that this fearful diſeaſe, after having ; 
once appeared, reſtrains its malignant in- 
fluence. At SUDBURY, in SUFFOLK, 
where the -poor- houſe conſiſts of the re- 
mains of an old monaſtery, and there is 
no infirmary for the ſick, I have known 
2 putrid fever, originating amongſt | the 
confined paupers, ſpread, with dreadful 
fatality, through the whole of the ad- 
Joining town, and. conſternation appear 
in the countenance of every inhabitant. 
Hoy different is the ſcene at the cotton 
TT 7 manu- 


on 
u; 
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manufactory at GL as60w; where; not- 
withſtanding its multitude of inhabitants, 
no typhous fever has appeared for years; 
and which has frequently eſcaped its 
contagion whilſt i it has been committing 
its depredations in the neighbourhood. 


Need I add that an order, and regularity 
almoſt unparalleled, are here rigidly en- 


forced; and that proper cloathing, and 
every other branch of cleanlineſs are 


ſtrictly adhered to? 


It is not poſſible, however, in a trea- 
tiſe of this kind to deſcribe the ſorts of 
cloathing that ſhould be univerſally in- 
troduced : nor is it neceſſary if it were 
pofſi ble. A judicious overſeer, or com- 
mittee, will, in every inſtance, de- 
termine on this head according to the 
common manufacture of the neigh» 
bouring diſtrict : and they will fre- 
quently find themſelves able to ob- 


© 
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tain moſt of the Ami required 
from the labour of the pauper com- 


munity *. 


— , . 


was „ 


* Vide on this ſubjec the Sedion on Employment 


and Labour. 


— Mac. 
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1 paſs on to the conſideration of diet. 
Owing to the late ſcarcity of corn 
throughout all EuxopE, and more eſ- 
pecially in this country, together with 
the extravagant price of animal food, 
a thouſand expedients have, of late, been 
deviſed for diminiſhing the common ex- 
pence of every meal. Some of them, 
undoubtedly, ridiculous, and futile, in 
the, extreme, as thoſe which have recom- 
mended the making of bread from oak- 
ſaw-duſt, &c.* but ſome, likewiſe, which 
are, at leaſt, entitled to attention and trial. 

* Itis reported by many travellers into the northern 
countries of Europe, that ſaw-duſt, with pounded fiſh- 


bones, made into a kind of cake, forms the common food 
of Siberia and Scandinavia. 


C 2 In 
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In the arrangement of: a Lick table, the 
firſt thing to be regarded is not merely 
the temporary ſatisfaction of the appetite, 
but the preſervation. of general health. 
A diet table may be cheap, and its allow- 
ance may be abundant ; but if it conſiſt 
of ſubſtances which will not recruit the 
ſtrength daily exhauſted by labour of 
ſubſtances, like theſe too frequently made 
uſe of in the public nurſeries in IE 
LAND, nearly or altogether indigeſtible,; 
and, of courſe, productive of frequent: and 
general ſickneſs, it will be found an e 
penſive diet table in the end.—1 cibi r ma. 
lianj, et difficili a digererſi, render gl i 
umori o troppo denſi e grumoſi, 0 in- 
dole acre, e putridinſo. Da eſſe derivaro 
le ti, gli ſcorbuti, le lebbre, la tabe, le 
febbre putrudi, e maligne, le gangrene, 
e ſimili *. With true economy huma- 
iD Aar 
Foods that are 2 and difficult to digeſt, 
r:ndec the nun either too thick, and glutinous, or 
produce 


1 


nity will, therefore, ever go hand in 
hand: and content and chearfulneſs, 
under the direction of a ſkilfal maſter, 
may be purchaſed at a much cheaper ratio 
than, murmuring and diſatisfaQtion. 

"In the different Bridwells in this king= 
dom the diet ſeldom conſiſts of more 
than bread and water: about a pound 
and half of the former being allowed 

wy for each perſon ; and ſometimes, as 
The CUTLDFORD, and KIiNGsTON upon 
Titre. not" above fourteen or fiftech 


OUNCES. This is, by far, too ſmall a pro- 
1 14h 


portion for : any adult in a ſtate of health, 


even, as is too generally the caſe, ſhoulH 
0 labour, or other exerciſe be made We 
of during. the confinement : and for want 


of a a proper ſtimulus and variation, 1 have 


prodyce an acrimonious and putrid lentor, From ab 
originate conſumptions, ſcurvies, leproſies, maraſmus, 
putrid and malignant fevers, gangrenes, and fimilar 


3 di G. Gaulberto. tom. 1. 
c nr FY often 
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often ſeen, it. productive, of. deleterious 
effects. The quantity. of bread, even in 
theſe places, thould at leaſt be doubled, 
and a pint and half, or quart, of milk be 
aiowed at the ſame, time. 3 
But in work- houſes, where * 
ment is the effect of misfortune, end not 
of v.c2, a very different and more liberal 
plan, ſhould be adopted. Animal to9d 
mould, here, undoubtedly be inzroJuged 4 
and, that in a ſolid form. But it mould 
be regulacly exchanged for broth, milk, 
patatoas, or whatever other vegetables 


may be acquired at the loweſt price, cr 
raiſed in the greateſt abundance, in the 


garden belonging to the houſe. 
Oue of the belt regulated work- houſcs 
in this kingdom i is that at LEE Ds. The 
| cuſtomary diet is well arranged, and 
duly varied ; excepting that the table 
| makes no mention whatever of freſh ve- 
getables ; A circumſtance we ſhould not 


be much ſurpriſed at in LoxDon, but 
which 


1 

Which appears truly extraorditiaty i any 
Part of the country, Where health, and 
economy might be both allowed to 

plead for their introduction, and free uſe. 
In the incorporated. charter ſchools in 
Inet anp there is ſcarcely any thing elfe 
employed, potatoes ſorming the principal 
fubſiſtence of the children; and frequent- 
17 ſupplying the place of both wheat and 
barley ; ; Whilſt animal food is never al- 
lo ve above once a week, excepting 


hen the price is much below the com- 
mon ſtandard. This, however, is an op- 


%> 


oo 


1 
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polite error, and of far greater magnitude 
than the former. 

As I have mentioned the dietary at the 
 wark- houſe at LE EDS; and as it is certain- 
Jy entitled to commendation, I will tranſ- 
 Cribe it for a compariſon with the diet al- 
lowed at SHREWSBURY ; among thecon- 
victso on board the hulks at PoRTsMO TH; 
that mutually Aipulated for F RENCH and 
WS - NGLISH 
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ENGLisH priloners « during the Taft War; 
and that which Mr. Howagn himſelf 
drew up; and recommended mm 
tiary houſes. en 

Theſe tables are calevlated on'the pro- 
portion for twenty perſons; and the ex- 
pences in each table are after the follow- 
ing ratio; which is, 1 believe, not ſar 
fram the mean price of the preſent day: 
but which, at leaſt, will diſcover the com- 
parative economy of each inſtitution. 
Beer + 24d per gal. Cheeſe bY 4 perilbe. <4 
Bread - 2d per lo. Peale ,- 15d per ditte 
Meat freſh 4d per lb. Salt 14d per ditto 
Salt Pork 5d per ditto Potatoes o¹d per dittq 
Bullocks heads 3d per ditto Flour 3s 6d per peck | 


Rice - 23d per ditto Vinegar 15 of per gal. 
Milk 2d per gal. _ 97311 ATT 
8 * 

N DIETARY: 
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— — 
1 gal. — 
— — 
— 7b. 
1 — 

ditto 


ditto 


— 
11100 


* 


Ain 


6d 


25 6d 


\ 


Total value per week 4. 1 6 pt 


| 


R H . 
n Ar e eee r . 
| DINNER. 
Ugh. L Meat. Rice. Damp nge. Milk. Cheeſe. 
Sunday /' t4gals IIIb. 16b. 
"A . 11b with 
Monday ditto ditto fogar. 
Tueſday, ditto.,  w= , — — 1 lb. 
Wedneſ. ditto ditto — — — 
Thutſday ditto ditto 16lb. — — 
Friday ditto ditto, — ditto — 
Saturday — ditto — — — 
25 7 6d 108 80 10d 25 od 
- 92.9 BREAKFAST: 


Milk pottage, 20 meaſures, containing 1 gal. milk, 


per day 24 —— per week 
Bread 74 lb. per day 1s 3d—per week - Bs gd ......o 9 11 


$468 #4356456 +8s 


SUPPER. 
Br cad. Broth. Milk. 
Sunday 7% Ib. 51 gal. — 
Monday ditto — 1 gal. 
Tueſday ditto — ditto 
Wedneſday ditto — ditto 
Thurfday ditto 51 gal. —— 
Friday ditto — 2 gal, 
Saturday ditto. — ditto 
$5 gd 5s 10d 
For 20 perſons total expence per week 


14 


4 
* 
— 


7 
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"DIETARY E ESTABLISHED FOR THE, Eednvicers Ar 


7. 


PORTSMOUTH. 
DINNER.” 
Salt Pork Bulloths 
Bread. pl Beef. Beer. , Cheeſe. 
"Y . farmer, * * 
Sunday 24ʃb r 248. latter 17 K e e 
Monday di to — — Yo; —— 
Tueſday ditto — ditto. — |, "Oe 
Wedneſday ditto — — ditto— q 
Thurſday ditto —— ditto | ditto 
Friday , ditto. —— = dJittos_ 
Saturday ditto — ditto — ditto 
L£.180 8 n 48 133 76 
| Total 4. 1 2 20 
Peas and Barley. Oatmeal, 
33 pints mixed into 
Sunday 101 quarts ſoup. 
* "Fg 34 pints made 
Tela, into burgou 
Wedneſdzy ditto 
Thurſday ditto 
Friday _ ditto | 
Saturday — — ä ditto | 
43 23 6d Teal. & 6. 
BRE AKFAST. 


— Barley or rice 3} pints per day into 10} quarts ſoups, 
18 per week - — — - - 7 © 


Total expence per week for 20 perſons C. 3 15 6 
DIETARY. 


— ——— 
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DIETARY as mutually 5 ipalated for the FRENCH and ENGLISH 
_— eser Wu 
FOR. THE Dar. 
| Ew lg Bread, Beef \ Ber * Peas, Salts 
Sunday 20 quarts 30lb. 15lb. — 10lb. 10: 
Monday ditto ditto ditto — dirto dittg*50 4% 
Tueſday ditto ditto ditto '— — ditt 
Wedneſday ditto ditto ditto = ditto ditts- 7, 
Thurſday ditto ditto ditto — dete 
Friday | ditto ditto 83 02. butter cheete ditto ditto 
Saturday ditto ditto ditto — n 
Vs 9d 1115s 11 1s 3s 6 84 0 
Total Epence per week for 20 perſons L. 4 4 3%. 


DIETARY FOR THE HOUSE OF INDUSTRY AT 


: Bread. Cheeſe, 


Sunday 6Flb. 


Monday 12 1b. 6Flb. 


Tueſday 6Flb. 
Wedneſ., — 
Thurſday: 6 lb. 


Friday — 
Saturday G6Flb 


— 


SHREWSBURY. 
DINNER. 
_ Beer. Meat; 
— 2otrenchers 11gal. $71b. 
— ditto — 
— dit o ditto ditto 
— ditto ditto 
a Bos Ga 
py — ditto — 
— ditto. ditto ditto 


— — — — U — Wiss 


63 3d 28 1d 1s od 28 4d 148 7 
£7 | Total . 
* 335W 19q , 18%4'T 


Peas. 


= 


« 
Tia Tad, 
1 s 


M 


— — ̊ 
— — 
10 pints * 


— 1900; 


181b with: 
milk. 


n 


2 

8 | 
6 38 25 6d 
W239 21 


. © I © 
BREAKFAST; 


$9 JAG 194 
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ieren 


e ee ee 


$41b. 
ditto 
_ 4ditto 
ditto 


— © 20 pints 
— 20 pints 


Ad. 71. 16 2 
—— — 


8 
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DIETARY projected by MN. HOWARD for PRISONE RAS 
in HOUSES, of CORRECTION, &c. * 

 » DINNER, : 

Bread every day 20lb. 3s 44—per week . t 4" 

Sunday—20lb. beef, mutton, or pork, with- _ 


#434 / 4 
* 
59 % 34 


out bone, — 0 9 2 
Monday 20 pints of peaſe boiled in the broth 414 
of yeſterday, = Of 


TERS 10 pints of wheat; or wheat-flour, 
| made into pudding or ſoup,” o 2 6 
Wedneſday—4golb. of potatoes, turnips or 


carrots, &c. - - 0 1 
Thurſday The fame as Sunday, '\.- 0 9 2 
Friday——The' fame as Monday, '- 0 34 
Saturday—The ſame as Wedneſday, or 51b. 4 
of cheeſe, "2 RD. + 1% 
rr anby 
Salt 5 Oz. per day, per week, INCH. 
BREAKFAST EVERY 2 er 


Bread every day 1olb. 1s. 8d— per week o 11 8 
Five pints wheaten, or barley meal; or rice 
made into oo, HATS and 2 Wi 10 


* 1 1 lg „ 


ro expence rer week for ts 3 12 11 


Howard on Laxarettos. 
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On a compatiſon of theſe tables, the 
firſt thing that muſt ſtrike the attention 
is the difference in the weekly expence 
upon the average number of twenty per- 
ſons; from that incurred at LEDS, being 
the loweſt, and amounting to al. 108. 6d. 
to that ſtipulated for the priſoners. of laſt 
war, being the higheſt, and amounting 
to 41. 48. zd. It muſt be remarked, 
however, that in this laſt table, as alſo 
in that for the convicts at Pox TSMOUTR, 
and that of Mr. HoWAR D for Peniten- 
tlary Houſes, the parties are all ſuppoſed 
to be adults; and, of courſe, to require 
-a greater proportional allowance than 
where, as in the other two tables for 
the Poor- houſes at LREBVSand SR EWS“ 
BURY, nearly an equal number of them 
are children; and the tables are calcu- 
lated upon that proportion. Were ſuch. 
a a ratio of computation to be introduced. 
into Mr. Howard's table, it would re- 


— 


Ars duce: 
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quce it; #t leaſt, to us ſmall an atount 
as tlie table for SüREWSBU NV; (ant 
that for the convicts at PORTSMOUTH 
"WARNE "Py exceed it bs a * trifling 

fum. [94k 18 ben 51 80 
The exceſs of expence in the dietary 
allotted to the priſoners of the laſt war, 
ptoceeds principally, from the daily al- 
lowance of meat, and the non- allowance 
of freſh" vegetables! An agreement, 
however, on the part of the PR, 
and ExorIsH Commiſſioners; which, I 
very well remember, was but very indiffe- 
'refitly adhered to at Gos pont: where 
"the priſoners, both Fxrxcn and-AMg- 
*RICAN;' were frequently deprived; and 
that, in a very conſiderable degtee, of 
their adjuſted ratios of proviſions; or 
were ſapplied with both bread and meat 
of a very inferior quality. A conduct 
ſtrongly, and frequently remonſtra ted 
againſt by that humane, and indefati- 

78 | gable 
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gable; character the dato Reyerend Dr. 
Witihis: e i yam vod bossflagſeg 2: 
It is from Mr. Woods account of the 
SSREWSBURY: Houſe: of Induſtry, that I 
have. ſelected the table above diſtin- 
guiſhed by this name. And I have been 
the more particular in doing this, be- 
cauſe, from the judicious act of Patlia- 
ment, by which the poor of the different 
pariſhes in that town are incorporated. 
and from the ſpirited, and unwearied ex- 
ertions of its more opulent inhabitants, 
itihas long obtained, and well deſerved 
to obtain, a moſt honourable reputation. 
From this table, calculated upon the 
marketable and common prices, I have 
introduced, throughout the whole, the 
expence of weekly proviſions to each 
is 38. 14d.. From the cultivation of 
potatoes, and other vegetables in the 
garden belonging to the houſe, as alſo 
from the home paſturage of the OP. 
ary at 


* 66 

that ſupply it wich milk; the expencę 
as calculated above may, in a ſinall de- 
gree, exceed the real expence incurted: 
but the writer of the pamphlet referred 
to muſt certainly be miſtaken in cateu« 
lating the weekly expence of proviſions 
to amount to no more than 18, 63d: per 
head. The bread; and meat alone, muſt 
exceed that ſum conſiderably; indepens 
dent of any one article beſides: and als 
lowing, which is being very liberal in 
my conceſſions, that the 14 ounces of 
meat, the amount of the ratio for Sun- 
day and Thurſday, and which is all that 
can be made uſe of for this purpalſe; ic- 
cording as the table is, at preſent, exhi- 
bited®, ſhould be alone ſufficient, with- 
out any additional quantity, to manu 
facture the fix pints of broth, to which 


»FTbere are three other days in which meat is, like: 
viſe, introduced for dinner: but as, on theſe days, th 
meat is merely. ſte wed with vegetables, it canyot be ape 


propriated to the purpoſe of broth. 5 981 (M9 
JB | every 


99 

every individual is weekly entitled, in- 
PRES breakfaſt and dinner. 

Were 18. Eid. the real eſtimate or 
weekly expence for each, it would be an 
inſtance of ſingular economy indeed; and 
would, with a richer diet; fall far below 
the weekly eſtimate at LEEDS: The 
eſtimation, however, is inconſiſtent with 
the account ſtated, in a table towards the 
cloſe of the pamphlet, to have been gc- 
tually paid for each. In the year 1790, 
the average number of poor, we ate told, 
was 340 *, What was the total expence 
of: proviſions for this year I know not; 
but the above table, for the year 1794, 
gives us the following cſtimate: 
Butcher's meat > . ss 87 
Garden-ſtuff L. 125 4 6—Flour J. 798 4 5 923 8 * 
Peas C. 14 8 0—-Oatmeal L. 30 17 6— 


Galt C. 35 3 3 „ 
Malt, Sugar, Hops, & c. for brewing 253 4 6 


ag | L. 1782 9 9 
dog nel! nom of, N, bots 
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1o-this tablethere is no charge brought 
forward for” milk or cheeſe; and the 
charge of groceries being blended \with 
that for candles and lamp-oil, the eſti- 
mate for eatable groceries muſt alſo re- 
main unknown. It is natural to ſuppoſe 
that the prudent regulations adopted by 
the directors, at SUREWSBURY, wilt ioc- 
caſion, every year, a diminution in the 
number of dependent paupers : in the 
lame manner that ſimilar regulations 
ha ve been attended with ſimilar benefi- 
eiak;effets at Nox wicn, and at HAN 
BUROH. At the latter place this dimi- 
nution has, for the laſt ſeven years, 
amounted, upon the average, to a hun- 
dred families per annum; and at the 
former, from 1789 to 1792, to more than 
a hundred perſons. If then the average 
number at SHREWSBURY, for the year 
1790, were 340, it probably did not 
amount, at the utmoſt, to more than 300 
. in 
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in the year 1794. Allowing, 8 
the number this year to have: en Per 
ciſely the fame as four years before, VIZ. 
340 3 and that the annual expence of 
proviſions for theſe 340 paupers amount- 
ed to the above ſum of „. 1782 8 9; 
even on this calculation the weckly ex- 
Py of proviſions. ariſes to upwards, of 
per head; though neither milk, 

eſe nor grocery, are included i in the 
eſtimate. At Noxwicn, and few | 9052 
ſons are more entitled to the thanks of 
the community at large for. their pro- 
gende, perſeverance, and economy, t than 
the court of guardians of the poor o 

that Uty, this weekly expence is merge 
at 45. rod. cach; but every indtbidus 
earning 5d. weekly, the nett expence i 


hereby reduced to 28. 5d. inſtead . 


Vide on this ſubject a valuable tract, entitled, wh | 
Enquiry. into the Cauſes and Production of Poverty; and 


the Stats of the Poor, &c. by Jon Vancouver: (Kd yards, 
Primer.) 106 9] Id, 1: 1329 overt ] "Pam 
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I am tl e more lasset to regard this 
calculation of Mr. Wovp's $ as erroneoys, 
becauſe I am ſanded there i is another 
miſtake ' wn a has inadvertently. been 
admitted into the pamphlet reſpecting 
the proportion of deaths to births in in- 
fants under a month old. gy gents 

In the Pavs veVaup in | Sw1TZER- 
LAND, which the hte Dr. Prick re- 
garded as | 26 as the healthieſt country in Eu- 
ROPR, „if f not in the world, the propor- 
tion of infants dying within the firſt 

month js is one in fifty nine; in the fouth- 
ern provinces in FRANCE rather more 
than e one in fifty. —c In the Pariſh f 
Doxmow,” obſerves the Reverend Mr. 
HowLETT, when commenting upon the 
paſſage in queſtion, * which which poſſeſſes Fl 
moderate degree of healthineſs, one in 
about forty-ſix. In the Houſes of Ina 
duftry in Nokrol k and Svrrots, 


194111 


where I have been able to obtain the re- 
* 


I) 

quite date, one in between fix and ſeven; 

and in the LONDON work-houſes one in 
fiye *. Vet we are told, in the Hiſtory: 
of the SnuxEwsBURY Houſe of Induſtry, 
that, of ninety- one, the whole number 
born there from its firſt inſtitution to the 
publication of this account, not one 
infant had died during the firſt month 
from its birth! It cannot be wondered 
at that Mr. HowIET T, in his cor 
reſpondence with Mr. Woop; ſhould 
expreſs much ſurpriſe at this relations; 
and ſuſpect that ſome miſtake had 
ariſen from the deaths of ſome infanits, 
in conſequence of their not having 
been baptiſed, or from ſome other cauſe,” 
having been omitted to be OSS 
is, indeed, a circumſtance ſo inconſiſtent? ' 
with what is related of the proportional” 
er of the ere. at oa nee 
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place, in every other ſtage of life; an event 
ſo totally repugnant to the common law 
of nature in every place, that it can ſcarcely 
be ſuppoſed to occur but by a miracu- 
lous inter poſition of Providence in favour 
of the SHREWSBURY inſtitution . 

Jhave dwelt the longer on 0 
curacies, becauſe the pamphlet, in which 
they are recorded, is written with much 
ability; and has, I believe, acquired, and 
juſtly acquired, too, an extenſive repu- 
tation ; and, becauſe of the authen- 
ticity of the general account, they may 
be credited by a large number of patriotic 
and well-meaning men, who may be 
much ſurpriſed on putting the ſame plan 
into execution, and following it up with 
equal fpirit, that the ſame ſucceſs and 
beneficial conſequences ſhould not reſult 
from their exertions. Such inaccuracies 
ſhould be avoided, moreover, becauſe they 
tend to diſcredit a whole book, on what- 

9315 ever 


Ce 
Ever ſubject, and wich hate ver ability it 
HY de ele 
I oô return to the ſubje e& © of diets : The 
plan T ſhould ededend? in preference 
t6 all the others; or, at leaſt, In a few 
alterations,” is that introduced into the 
work- houſe at LEEDS, Tt Has the 4d 
väntaze of being cheapeſt, and, at tlie 
ſame time, is ſufficiently v delle and 
nutritious. I have already noticed its de- 
fect in not containing freſh vegetables ; j 
and were the ratios of meat, allotted to 
each. perſon on Mondays, and Fridays, 


Js 4 


amounting to rather more than a ; pound 
and half for the two days colle&ively— = 
divided into three parts, and diſtribut ed 
on three days inſtead of two, a ſufficient 
ST wourt ſtill be allotted for a meat 
of meat, eſpecially with the affiltance 
of vegetables, and the poor would appear 
to be gainers by the alteration of an ad- 

aha? * allowance. * 
The 
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The diet for the priſoners for the laſt 
war is fuller than is neceſlary : and more 
than either ſoldiers or ſailors are aceuſ- 
tomed to receive whea at liberty, and en- 
gaged in continual exerciſe or other la- 
bour. There is a conſiderable ſupera- 
bundance of both bread and meat, as well 
as beer, by which the expence is rendered 
exorbitant: and, like the diet laſt no- 
ticed, it is deficient in potatoes or other 
vegetables. 

Ihe diet for convicts on board che 
Por Ts MOUTH hulks is much better ar- 
ranged. The meat, however, allowed 
for Sunday's dinner is more than necel- 
ary, as is likewiſe the bread allotted for 
dinner every day. It is a diet lufficiently 
full for convicts when employed in ſevere 
daily labour. And there are many honeſt 
mechanics, entirely dependent upon. theic 
own induſtry, who never have it in their 


power to live ſo well by puny degrees, 
The 


. 
4 
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The introduction of bullocks' heads is 
advantageous : it is a food both nutritive 
and cheap; and aſſiſts better than many 
joints of finer meat in the manufacturing 
of broth and ſoup. Like the two laſt, 
this dietary is alſo defective in not al- 
lowing freſh vegetables. 

The diet for the SyREwsBURY Houſe 
of Induſtry is entitled to more praiſe ſtill. 
It is a very liberal one in the article of 
meat, more ſo, perhaps, than is neceſſary 

for either health or economy; and it 
boaſts of the free introduction of vege- 
tables and milk. 

The dietary projected by Mr. HowWAR Þ 
is a more expenſive one than this laſt, 
though he allows meat but twice inſtead 
of five times a week. It has a ſufficient 
advantage in vegetables, but it entirely 
prohibits beer; a beverage always inno- 
cent, and which by its ſtimulus, is fre- 
quently falutary in the digeſtion of meals 

formed 


( | 
formed principally of bread,or dumplings. 
Had he, however, drawn it up for pariſh 
work-houſes, he would, probably, have. 
allotted both beer and milk. The expence 
of this table riſes high from the alluw- 
ance of a large ſuperabundance of daily 
bread, and the purchaſe of meat without 
bone: though the bone, by proper, ma- 
nagement, may be made to produce: al- 
moſt as much nutriment as the uweat, and 
be advantageouſly employed in broths. 

Since the late ſcarcity, and coniequent 
dearneſs in corn, POTATOES, have been 
principally reſorted to by all families, but 

eſpecially amongſt the poor, as the beſt 
ſuccedaneum for flour and bread,, And, 
perhaps, the extent to which this practice 
has been carried, may lay the foundation 
for its more general and frequent uſe in 
future. The prolific root of the potatoe 
may be cultivated with a very trifling ex- 
pence in ground appropriated, to the poor 

1 D 2 houſe: 


Houſe: ad, if the foil be good, will 
produce at the rate of zoo buſhels per 
acre; each buſhel weighing, when pro- 
perly cleaned, about 75 pound averdu- 
poĩis. One pound and a half of potatoes 
will yield as much nutriment as one 
pound of bread; and if both were 
| bought at the ſame market, would coſt 


4 little more than one-fourth part, allow - 
I ing wheat to be at its medium price.— 
| But if it be cultivated by the paupers 
E themſelves. in ground appropriated, to 


| this purpoſe, it will not coſt one-ſixth 
part of the medium price of bread. Po- 
tatoet, moreover, may not only be uſed 
for common food when boiled and meſhed, 
| but they may form a large conſtituent 
Z ingredient i in the compoſition of the bread 
$ itſelf, which would reduce the price of 
| Tthisatticle very conſiderably indeed. 
4 . N 


— Tue beſt methods of making any of the different 
preparations 


N 
In ScoTB AND, amongſt the hardy and 
muſcular inhabitants of its bleak and 
barren Highlands, there is ſcarcely any 
other food than the potatoe ſubſiſted upen 
from year to year; And I have already 
remarked that it conſtitutes the principle 
ſupport of the children in the atm 
ton charter ſchools of IRBLAND. 
I dot think, therefore, that the müss 
Seals by any means, a ſufficient part of 
the diet in any of the tables I have dran 
out; and animadverted upon above. In 
ſevetal of them it is not at all introduced; 
and in none of them as a ſubſtantial part 
of the regimen, but only as a wholeſome 
and antiputreſcent vegetable. I ſhall-take 
the Toney; TT of nee ce 
EIL 


u Ned 


drependbepe of potatoes may be collected from the Re port 
of the Board of Ariculture on this ſubject: and at the 
Quakers? ſchool at Ackworth, in Yorkſhire; there 532 
convenient machine made uſe of for abrading the. peel! of 
the potatoe. 
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dietary formed upon the doctrine I have 
thus eadeavoured to eſtabliſhed reſpecting 
the low price, and ſubſtantial 'nutriment 
of the potatoe, and intetſperſed with 
other alterations which appear to me to 


be of equal neceſſity, as conſtituting both 


4 Cheaper, and more commodious ar- 
rangement. Among theſe alterations one 


of the principal will be found to conſiſt 


in the frequent uſe of meat baked in pies, 
inſtead of being conſtantly given either 
boiled or ſtewed. Every domeſtie eco- 
nomiſt knows how much ſmaller a quan- 
tity of this diet will ſatisfy the moſt vo- 
racious appetite, than of any other diſh 
whatever.—** Four pounds of mutton,” 
ſays an ingenious writer, © were made 
into a pie with one pound and a half of 
wheat flour ; this pie, with eight ounces 
and a quarter of bread, dined eight per- 
ſons fully: whilſt three pounds three 


quarters of mutton roaſted, with two 


* h 7 


pounds 


n 
pounds one ounce of bread, dined only 
five of the fame perſons *. 

In the following table meat pies are, 
therefore, introduced twice a week; as. 
Sunday, and Wedneſday, for example; 
and the cruſt is made of potatoes entirely, 
being. firſt boiled and meſhed up with 
milk; from which kind of diſh I have 
frequently | dined myſelf with no  finall 
luxury, 

The breakfaſt conſiſts of milk 5 
formed from oatmeal ; and the ſupper 
alternately of potatoes meſhed with milk, 
and of broth and bread, with duc allow= 
ance of beer when neceſſary. 


BREAKFAST. 
One gallon of milk with an equal quantity of water, being | 
an allowance for 20, each day 2d—per week, - Is 2d 
Five pints of oatmeal, each day 8d—per week, - 4s 84d 
Total - - 53 104 


Loettſom's Hints concerning the Diſtreſſes of the 
Poor. 4 zit { Vows 180 
ln D 4 DINNER 
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IS DINNER . 5 

N U ” Meat” lanes, Pres * a $199 Brad, "= 

N dN J. 201d, 1 flb. — — | 11 gal. 1 — p — 

dee, — — 21. dive. e ee 

Nr 15. bud. , 
TIF - —- 5 fb hath. 19. 
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Wedneſday ꝛolb. ditto — _ ditto ww | mw _ 
2 1 8b. eres en Of) 
Th fd. ths 1 2 Atto 18 7 291 | 


boiled 
4 189 J 14 7 > Y 
Shan ADA LS 1 OG 1094 $48 


Saturday ,. an ditto Pat 0 — 90 


Qt V1 2 * 7 4d haps er 
d ogngt | eta ern. 
ITY” N UPPER, 
en Ys. Breth, Milk.” 22 1 224010) N 
Sande 2 — 2 piss — * 5112 


= no ints of "agile, W 
211 orday's T7 £0: A 14 16. 191 


* TT n. mund qolo 


| ditto of q 
* Iyoeſday's £1251 Ta ff, 11 
dito ditto wo 
12911 ditto of a Gong lt OW?) 
875 Thorſday's =p — rs 
ditts © | ditto — 


42 - GH zd. 
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18 1 


* : os od 2d ood . — 5 9 


[Total expence for 20 perſons per week £-2 10 \ 
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* The rice on theſe days is deſigned for rice-milk, of 
which à gallon is ordered for twenty, and is fuppoſed to 
have an equal quantity ke water mixed with it. 1 

10. | n 
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In this table I have endeavoured as 
much as. poſſible to reconcile economy 
with general habitude. The table which 
Mr. How aRD has drawn out for houſes 
of induſtry conſiſts but of two meals for 

the day : and for every purpoſe of health 
I am convinced that two full meals muſt; 
be -altogether ſufficient. LYcuReovs; 
notwithſtanding the extreme exerciſe in - 
which the S pARTANS were engaged, 
prohibited them from eating more than 
one v. And Tua L has recorded a let- 
ter from PL Aro in which this latter phi- 
loſopher condemns the SYR acvsans for - 
accuſtoming themſelves to feaſting upon 5 
two meals daily; and accuſes them of 
intemperance. in. ſo doing +. . Thete E 
meals, however, were. certainly e of animal 
food. The SPARTAN ſoup, 1 in all pro- 
e was very rich, and nutritious ge 
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for PLouTarcn informs! us that the elders 
of this nation, who were always honoured 
With a choice before the younger orders 
were allowed to partake of the repaſt, 
uniformly preferred the ſoup, and left the 
meat to the latter *. 

Some regard, however, is undoubtedly 
due to popular prejudice ; eſpecially 
when, as in the preſent inſtance, it can 
be indulged at a trifling expence ; and 
when oppoſition would be productive of 
rancour and diſcontent. And I have, 
therefore, added a ſupper, or third meal, 
| to the two allowed every day by Mr. 
Howak p. s table, As 1t 19, however, 
and calculated upon the common ſcale of 
expence upon which I have calculated 
all the others, it falls a fifth pact below 
the table at LEE DS, and a third below 
| that at SuREWs 3URY ; though it equals, 
al think, any of them in point of nutri- 

* In Lycurg. 
ment 
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ment and convenience. The average of 
paupers in the latter city aſſociated in its 
houſe of induſtry is 340: and if the ex- 
pence be equal, and it cannot be far ſhort 
of it, to the calculation I have made upon 
the regimen at preſent in uſe there, the 
exchange of it for the dietary I have juſt 
recommended, would produce a diminu- 
tion of nearly C. goo per annum in the 
poor-rates by which it is ſupported; and 
the poor themſelves would be equally 
thrifty and fatisfied. And, at LivER- 
POOL, where the paupers in the work- 
houſe ſeldom amount to leſs than 1000, 
and the diet is as expenſive, at leaſt, as 
that at SHREWSBURY, in proportion to 
its numbers, the regular levies for their 
ſupport would be diminiſhed by very con- 
ſiderably more than L. 2000 per year.— 
And I beg it may be remarked that, from 
a wiſh to avoid exaggeration in recount- 
ing the benefits of my own plan, 1 have 

$ - if Ih allowed 
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allowed the utmoſt quantity of { potatoes. 
that can ever be.required ; I have ſup- 
poſed them to be purchaſed, inſtead of 
raiſed, at home; and I. have; calculated 
the, bread as made from wheat flour 
alone, and not at all n with the 
former. 
Though rrofeſledly.u len upon the 
beſt practical plan to be introduced into 
this kingdom, I cannot avoid adverting 
to ſome. of the ſyſtems of cheap diet 
adopted on the continent; of which the 
moſt celebrated are thoſe introduced into 
the dominions of the Elector Palatine, 


and many of them under the care and ſu- 


perintendance of our own countryman, 
Count Run rORD. According to the 
ſtatement he has publiſhed in his Eſſays 
on this ſabject, the BAVARIAN, ſoldier 
allows himſelf four meals a day, conſiſt- 
ing principally of ſoup and dumplings; 
and is at A daily expence for this diet, 
| and 


* 
41 
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and the fuel requiſtte to” cook it, of Fin 
creutzers, or 20% petice' ſterling® Fa 
ſum which, undoubtedly, > 5 very! 
ſmall, conſidering that he is ſtated to be” 
perfectly contented. with his diet, arid 
healthy, and cheerful, in the uſe of it.“ 
But it muſt be remarked, that what, ar 
the time of this calculation, coſt but | 
two creutzers, or half-pence, would now” 
coſt three even in GERMANY, and in 
Lowpoxn could not be purchaſed under 
ſix.” The weekly expence of the BA 
vARIAN foldier, therefore, for ſubflſ- 
tence, which, at the former period: Wab“ 
18. 2d. nearly, would, at this time, nw 
Lox Dbox, amount to little leſs than 38 155 
and his daily ſtipend, including his ſepa- 
rate allowance of 1:d. per pound of BA 
VvARIAN bread, to which every ſoldier” 
is entitled, independent of his pay, and 


which is equal to three creutzers, mak. 


b is 21 bas 
V Eſſay iii. p. 362. + Id. p. 244- 


ing 
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ing his whole daily income equal to eight 
creutzers, is conſiderably ſuperior, there- 
fore, to the daily pay of the BriTisn 
ſoldier. | 

There is, however, neigt much 
more ſtrikingly economical in the diet 
which this very intelligent, and patriotic 
ſuperintendant has introduced, and that 
with much general ſatis faction, into the 
pauper eating halls at Mux fich. Where, 
as he informs us, the daily expence for 
each did not exceed one halfpenny du- 
ring his reſidence in that city. For, 
allowing the expence in GREAT BRI- 
TAIN would, at the preſent period, 
be tripled, ſtill it would not, by the 
week, amount to more than 102d. a ſum 
minute almoſt beyond all poſſible com- 
prehenſion; and putting to the bluſh 
every ſpecies of economical ſcheme, 
which has hitherto been attempted 
amongſt ourſelves. The diet conſiſts of 
farinaceous 


6 
farinaceous ſoup without meat of any 
kind, but rendered ſavory, and pleaſant 
by the addition of ſalt, pepper, vinegar; 
and various kinds of culinary herbs; 
and its principal cheapneſs, independent 
of the abſence of animal food, depends 
on the introduction of potatoes, and In- 
diap, or barley meal. But as I have never 
had an opportunity of trying this kind 
of food among the poor, in any general 
way, I cannot anſwer for the manner in 
which it would be received in this coun- 
try. Its cheapneſs, and nutrition, pro- 
perly entitle it to our ſerious conſidera- 
tion: and the ingenious and philan- 
thropic author of the Eſſays which treat 
of this important ſubject, is deſerving of 
every degree of gratitude from the civil- 
ized world, for the unwearied aſſiduity 
with which he has made his experiments. 
His book ſhould form a part of the li- 
| brary of every overſeer, or inſpector of 
the poor, and be frequently reſorted to 
for 
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for information. It is very probable, 


however, that the poor of MuNnicn are 


not ſupported at quite fa low a price as 
Count RurORD apprehends: for as 
they all retire from the houſe of induſtry 
in the evening, and fleep at their own 
habitations, many of them may fre- 
quently be tenipted to purchaſe ſome 
other kind of proviſions with the ſurplus 
carnings of the day, without communis : 
cating the fact to the committee, or ſu- 0 
perintendants. Sg 

- Before I cloſe this ſubject I ſhall pk 
the liberty of ſubjoining the following 
tables of the comparative value of diffe- 
rent foods for diets; and particularly of 
the difference between potatoes and wheat 
flour. For the former of which I am 
indebted to the late Mr. DIR ON's En- 
quiry into the corn laws“. 


10 *_Quarto, printed by Creech, Edinburgh, BE . 
An 
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Number of meals. 

an acre of 8050 piſturage ok wil produce 227 
** Potatoes POL 1 21's 16,87 
| Turnips — 4. 

Barley - - 2,196 

a Peas and Beans — 1,280 
Wheat 2445" 
Oats - - 3,421 
— — . 1 

0 TABLE | 
Caleulating the Expence of cultivating an Acre of Wheat, _ 
Fallowing /'' + - A: 9 C. 2 18 
ones © - 414 9 
One load of ſeeds, average price - 1 1 6 
Ploughing and wing - 3 © 120 
Reaping | > . 4 0 10 0 
One year's rent and taxes - - 2 10 0 

N. B. The ſtraw will pay the expence of | 
— - 0 © o 
4.11 15 9, 

IM | TABLE „ 


Calculating the Expence of cultivating an Acre Potatoec. 


Preparing the lands, including ploughing 
and ſetting - - 2 © 


Sets 
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Manure - 


0 


at 5d. per load — 
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Sets zo buſhels at 18. per buſhel 


Digging up the crop at the cloſe of the year 


Ront and taxes for one year = 


— _— 
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SECTION III. 


Every honeſt and induſtrious man is 


an acquiſition to the riches, as well as 
to the number of a ſtate : and every ſuch 
'man, therefore, when rendered incapable, 
by age or ficknefs, from proſecuting his 
accuſtomed employment, is entitled to 
every neceſſary care, and aſſiſtance from 


that ſtate which he has thus benefited, 


and enriched in his former life, and 
which, even yet, he may, perhaps, enrich 
and benefit in future. And to ſuch the 
humanity of the BRITISH poor-laws 
more immediately addreſſes itſelf ; ſecur- 
ing to them, as far as it can ſecure, that 

right 
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right which is undoubtedly their due, 


but which they do not always enjoy as 


they ought. Whenever, therefore, there 
is any neceſſity for the erection or appro- 
priation of a poor-houſe, an INFIRMARY 


will always be an indiſpenſible appendage 


to it, 

I repeat the limitation, whenever there 
is ſuch neceſſity ; becauſe, as I have be- 
fore obſerved, in a very great number of 
country villages there. can be no ſuch 
neceſſity whatfoever : as the expence of 
ſuch an eſtabliſhment, whether it be pro- 
perly or improperly regulated, muſt be 
heavier than that of aſſiſting, with ſkilful 
management, the fick, the aged, and the 
diftreſt at their own homes. The n 


only exiſt in larger. cities, or towns, or 
in very populous villages, or where ſeveral 
adjoining, and leſs populous villages have 
incorporated themſelves for this F 
« Isle ? kde 


1 
* * { 
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If the poor be numerous, and the eſta- 
bliſhment be on a large ſcale, the infir- 
mary ſhould be a diſtin& building from 
the houſe, and ,ercfted at a conve- 
nient diſtance. If the reverſe, the op- 
poſite wing, or end, to that in which 
the maſter's family reſides, may be 
beneficially appropriated to this Pers 
poles Jmmoun 5 

It ſhould conſiſt, at leaſt, of i 
or apartments; two on the ground floor, 
and two above; and divided from each 
other by a broad and eaſy ſtair- caſe; the 
one ſide appertaining to the men, and 
forming a ward for convaleſcence, as well, 
as a ward for ſickneſs; and the other ſide. 
apertainingto the women. Beſides which. 
there ſhould be a ſtripping and fumigat- 
ing room for all on their firſt admiſſion, 
into the inftitution ; that it may be dif. 
covered whether they labour under the 


itch, or any other infectious complaint ; 


and 
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and an apartment for a ſhop, or ſtore- 
room for the viſiting apothecary ; with 
a chamber above, and contiguous, for 
the nurſe or nurſes to fleep in. As 
ſcarcely any medicine is of more real 
ſervice in any illneſs than cleanlineſs and 
pure air; theſe are circumſtances that 
ought moſt religiouſly to be attended to. 
For this purpoſe the wards ſhould be 
large and lofty, with large, and, if poſſi- 
ble, with oppoſite windows, and ventila- 
tors, and the convenience. of adjoining 
water-cloſets. And the nurſe, who. is 
ſelected from the houſe, for the purpoſe 
of attending on the fick, ſhould not only 
be humane, fober, and well verſed in her 
duty, but habitually attached to cleanli- 
neſs in every reſpect. 

With regard to the officiating a 
and apothecary there is generally much 
error, I think, in the mode of appointing 
him. The man who gives a high price 

| for 


1 


for a good article proves himſelf a better 


cconomiſt in the end than he who pur- 


chaſes an inferior article, of the ſame 
name, at a cheaper rate. It is not poſ- 
ſible, I well know, for perſons who are 


unacquainted with the rudiments of medi- 


cine themſelves, to appreciate, with much 
preciſion, the medical ability of the dif- 


ferent profeſſional candidates. Were this, 


however, poſſible to be done, it would 
be found much more advantageous to a 


Pariſh to allow a higher ſalary to a ſur- 
geon and apothecary of known integrity, 
and ſuperior talents, than a lower ſalary 


to one who is comparatively deficient in 
theſe requiſite qualifications. 

There are few pariſhes with which I 
am acquainted where the falary is ſuffi- 
cient to repay a gentleman for the-time 
and trouble he is unavoidably called upon 
to beſtow on accepting the office in 
queſtion, and nnn diſcharging its 
duties. 
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duties. And yet he is, in general, not 
only ſuppoſed to be ready with his at- 
tendance upon every -emergency, and 
whenever a careleſs, or capricious over- 
ſeer may chuſe to ſummon him, be it to 
whatever part of the pariſh it may, and 
be the diſtance at which the practitioner 
reſides ever ſo great; but he is ſuppoſed, 
at the ſame time, to ſupply, out of the 
_ Game. contracted annuity, the, paupers of 
the whole pariſh, with, his medicines as 
3 This injudicious parſimony in a 
pariſh is too frequently a ſource of per- 
petual diſcontent, and diſpute between 
. the poor, and the practitioner : the for- 
mer thinking themſelves too often neg- 
_ lected, both as to viſits and medicines ;_ 
and the latter feeling that he has done 
more, even by his journeys and . viſits 
alone, for the ſalary allowed him, than 
any porter in LoN DON could be com- 
Pelled to perform. 


A 


To 


$ 


„ 

To this obſervation I know there is a 
ready anſwer ; and it has not infrequently 
been given: if the practitioner be difſa- 
tisfied let him reſign his office; there are 
others who will hold it if he will not, and 
upon the fame or even lower terms, 

Such is the preſent ſtate of the prac- 
tice of medicine in this country, that, bs 
the terms what they may, there undoubt- 
edly are ſuch perſons. To competi- 
tion, when liberally conducted, IT amr a 
| friend in every inſtance: but it frequently 
happens, amongſt neighbouring medical 
practitioners, that all liberal competition 
is abſolutely impoſſible. A gentleman'of 
education and ability in this line of bufi- 
neſs, and who lives not more than twelve 
miles from LoN po, had been accuſtom- 


ed, for ten years, to attend the poor of an 
adjoining pariſh to his own, upon a falary 
of eight guineas a-year, And having 
many patients, who required regular viſits 

5 E in 
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elle neigRbouthocd, he "olltfived to“ be 
Ho 168" by the engägentzenk. E is hot 
Kore Ran two years ſinee chat the jbuf- 
Ama of 4 druggift, cettainly devoid of 
Hi lden ſcience, and whe, as J learn 
from a phyſician in the neighbturkbod, 
is eq ay defective in the Pafticular 
ade in which he pretende tb KBG . 
ledge, fixed himſelf as a medical ptacti⸗ 
Noel in an adjoining pariſſi. The in- 
ivence' of his circumſtances induced him 
995 e advice and aſſiſtance on neatly 
hatfthe terms his opponent had been re- 
$utarty accuftomed to charge; and 1405 
ing, on on the Eaſter before laſt, propoſed 
to 1 above pariſh to attend their pt 

for ve guineas a- year, inſtead of eight, in 


a a fit of unjuſt, and impolitic parſimony, 
e the overſeers diſcarded the practitioner 
ee had for Ie years antecedently 

been agcultored to attend, and en 

with | this needy adventurer. 
TY But 
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Bat 2 ſtill worſe practice than this 

prevails in many pariſhes; and that is of 

putting the medical care of the poor up 
to fauction ; and offering them Every 
Eaſter to the, loweſt . bidder... 855585 
twelye years ago the pariſh of G GREAT 
WALDINGFIELD, in SUFFOLK, was 
farmed to a practitioner, reſiding, about 
fire miles off, for fifteen guineas a- year; 
and he had received the ſalary for ſeveral 
years duly, A ſpirit of impolitic econo- 
my, however, took poſſeſſion of e 
of the farmers at this time: and, becan 
they had heard of no 3 4 — 
the poor for want of medical aſſiſtance, 
they conceived that this falary was $_ too 
high, and ought to be diminiſhed. Pro- 


poſals ſealed up were, therefore, requeſt- 


344141 


ed to. be. {ent to the Eaſter veſtry eu 


any perſon who, choſe to become a 
candidate. far the. affice. .Theloweſ eſt 01/96 
this year was Wer uff e Was 


” 18 from 


\ 
/ 


1 


eu. 4 * 100 5 1379011. 


[x another practitioner; who, in con- 
quence, was elected. Delighted at the 
Keel of the expedient, the ſame ſeheme 
was | renewed, and put in practice by the 
pariſh a at the enſuing year; and tlie ſalary 
Was reduced to ten guineas. Again they 
xerlcyered on the third year, and it was 
ee to half the original allowance. 
An dat the preſent time, 1 underſtand, 
Hott the ſalary, which, as'before'6bſerved, 
ed to be fifteen guineas a year, 18, by 
477 ame ſtratagem, ſunk to four güineds 
Aa half: but 1 likewiſe underſtand, 
155 the ſame quarter, that there 18 no 
Harmony or ſatisfaction between the poor 
1 0 0 5 erſon who attends ; and, ſirely, 

s 1 on is nothing myſterious. 
Wake ade a perſon to be regular cn 
atfentive in the diſcharge of his office, 
by © Mould bs affured of full ſatisfaction 
thick time, and the trouble he expends. 
We have other wife no claim upon him 
whatſoever 


1 

whatſoever: and it by no means follows, 
becauſe, from a ſpirit of envy, or unge- 
nerous competition, another perſon wil 
conſent to ſell his labour at a ſmaller 
ſam, that, therefore, the man who has 

demanded a larger has excceded, in his 
demand, what he is juſtly entitled to. I 
do not adviſe that the medical attendant 
ſhould purſue, ; in the preſent inſtance, 
the plan that he is accuſtomed to purſue 
in, his private practice; that, I mean, of 
charging 2 price for his labour upon the 
drugs he employs; becauſe 1 am aware 


that a variety of expenſive evils. mi t, 
in ſome caſes, enſue from hence ; bat J. 
by all means adviſe that the Rs neceſ⸗ | 
ſarily made uſe of ſhould be regulari 
paid for by the pariſh, independent. of : 
falary whatſoever. I adviſc that the. -Prace 
titioner | himſelf ſhould have the entire entire 
duperintendange. 1 in this reſpect; but that | 


ba w MLIAAFD 


0 n 
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Fa "MEE uſe, of t t ag for wh wy tie 
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are 1 tended ; and that 10 ths 37. t 


Immediately forwarded, and [hag ſſed to 
the 1 infirmary i in the Pa poor-houſe.” 

_ Sur ch is the plan adop ted in an; Or 
nearly all the hoſpitals 200 difpenſaries 
in this metropolis. And'there'is no rea- 


2 


0 n why hy it ſhould not be extended to — 
in rraries. in both priſons "hd" p06 


houkes a as well, 'On the con traty mn | 
bene fit mult acerue herefrom * and in Pine 
Misbrssgs Houſe of Correction Thi ve 


OY witneſſed many evils accruing 


in 
om the v want of ſuch an adop tion. * 
n 

1 5 this common "repoſitory the 
—. 101 


who are Gut- patients, as Well a. as 
12 


are "confined i In "the in firma 
5 fuß; plied. Tn times even © 
0 oft cnc health the apot jecar) 
n be 2rd LF 
Th IM which, * in a papuital town, Alte | 
where bes a ofa feſides, fou be, At 


201011 
at 
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feaſt, three or four times a week ; och 


TITER S 


in diſtant villages never lels than twice. 


With theſe ſtated, periods of attendance 
the pariſh, or pariſhes, at large an 
univerſally, acquainted, Notes requeſ! t- 
ing his attendance ſhould be added to 
him at the infirmary : and out-patients, 


who are able to be preſent, ſhould be ; 
waiting, for his arrival. An infinite 


Fee 


quantity of labour would hereb * 
fayed, both to himſelf and thoſe po of 


v6 
4 


perſonally, attendant upon, bim; Fete 
auld 


SOUS the expence to the pariſh w 
much curtailed... 5 | 
In the hands of the nurſe E * 0 | 

Its, the key « of. this ſhop or repolito 

Or, if it be thought indiſcreet t 10 

fo large a truſt in her, fome. + N me: edi- 

eines, at leaſt, as emetics, , cat. thart1 
ſudorifics, ſpirit of kartthorn, , 68 leg, 
and ſeyeral, others, Ae into p proper 


doſes, or with 5 labels, 9d, diffe- 


tions 


6010 
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tions appended to them, might conve- 
nien tly be lodged with her to be uſed 
in caſe of accident or emergency: or 
hen the more ſcientific aid of the me- 
dical practitioner is not men re- 
quired. 
Two ſick books, the one for thoſe 
without, and the other for thoſe within, 
ſhould, moreover, . be duly provided by 
che pariſh ; that regular entries may, 
from time to time, be made of the 
names of the unwell, the diet re- 
quifite for them, and cauſual obſerva- 
tions. Theſe books ſhould conſtitute a 
part of the account regularly inſpected 
by the viſiting committee; who will 
hereby acquire infinitely more knowledge 
than is otherwiſe generally acquired, of 
the ſtate of health or fickneſs of the pariſh, 
or pariſhes to which they belong. | 
A book of this ſort, with daily entries, 
1s kept open at the new MipDpLEsEx 
E 5 penitentiary 


A 
penitentaty houſe. In the infirmaries of 
pariſh work=houſes a few alterations may 
be neceſſary in ſome of the columns: and 
Ido not know that it could more con- 
veniently be divided than in this manner: 


JANUARY . P 
rene 2 0 . _ 
Thomas Wikon | Jan; 3. | Fever be _ to. bs — 74 

53 Hewet ] Jan. 4. (Rhumatism) 11b f pint] ----- ----- [to be disharg+ 
Y< WIVO! 4 N ed to- 


The ſmalleſt degree of habit will | Gelee 
all; poſſible trouble in continuing ſuch 
entries as theſe ; and their general utility 
muſt be 8 to eſcape notice. 


8. 999312}n09 bling e e . agoiz 
bannen * 14 

09359201 VIA At 10 3 
4. 3 13 J 

Is 117. | * N Iz. Ii) ya, 
23 DILWONA 1G 15 (713 IB 1d 9196, 
6468914 Ao ] % 
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P hHoſopher, eſt un devoir * indiſpenſable 


2 {homme ſocial : . + riche « ou HAM ef 
iſſant ou foible, tout citoyen oifif eſt ur 
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] — 
fripon“. From the extreme difference 


| 1101 
in the common productions, and ma- 


190.1 
nufaQures of GrEAT BriTAIN, OW= 
ö — 294 19 18 1 * 
| ever, it will be found impoſſible t tO fe- 
commend | any one employment, | as the 


x one, or even the beſt for all houſes 
of induſtry. The choice muſt depend, 


—— 


in great degree, upon its fituation, 
111 W 

and Ma © lyperior demand, in the country 
"ito 25 


dS LET FORE 1 

1 To, labour ; is a duty indiſpenſable to every man in of | 
late of ſociety ; ; rich, or poor, weak or kong, every idle 
citizen 15 a rogue. Roſſeau. o nine 
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adjoining, for one kind 4 labour 1 in pre- 
e a ple, 

the picking of Dai or A manufactory 
for ropes and cables, may be introduced 
with more propriety in ſea- ports, or near 
large, navigable rivers, than in the mid- 
land counties, and where water 578 
is. but little known: whilſt the Fr piniting 
and carding. of wool, which are often 
ver advantageouſly introduced into the 

later, may be leſs produdtive, and bene 

7155 Frog 5 
ficial in the leer. 
* There. are, indeed, two general les 


which | ſhould conſtantly, be Ps 7 


1 12 
the e directors, or overſcers of every parti 


12 57 0.3 
work k-houle, be its ſituation where. it 


may. 4 hs £ M13 vin. 
2 3+; 4 ; ; ? 
The e belt is. that which I be job ul 
010 1 mo TV 
noticed I, to appropriate t de comm 
ploymeat, and labour as much as poff 
ble, to the immediate demand of 1555 


071 f 3130 13), 
cumjacent country. M- on go B at. exit 
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And the ſecond is tb takè are that the 
employments made uſe of be of real and 
intrinſic value: that they be adapted to 
the rank and ſituation of paupers, and 
yet capable of affording them the means 
of comfortable ſubſiſtence when diſ- 
charged from the work-houſe. | 
If the firſt of theſe rules be deviated 
from, the neceſſary expences of the inſti- 
tution muſt be very materially increaſed. 
If the raw material to be manufactured 
be brought from a conſiderable diſtance 
it muſt be ſubject to a high price for car- 
riage. And if the market for it, when 
manufactured, be at an equal diſtance; 
this price will be doubled. If chis 
double price of carriage be laid upon the 
artlele t the time of ſale, it will advance 
it, in all probability, above the average 
price of the ſame article manufactured in 
other places: and if it be deducted from 
9 that article, it will re- 
duce 
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dace that ptofit below its proper propor- 
tion, and — — the 400 
getter ?: 5 

About twenty Neat ſince, the erdtiere lf 
EL1ncotNSHIRE were accuſtonied to ſend 
almoſt all their raw wool to NorFoLK 
and SUFFOLK for 4 market. The price of 


the carriage alone, at leaſt to the latter 


county, amounted frequently to twelve 
or fourteen guineas a load; and increaſed; 
to an exorbitant degree, the price which 
might otherwiſe have been ſatisfactory 
for the nn ene bas 
counties. 10 201 


The ill a of ending the wool of 


their own growth to ſuch'a diftance has, 
of late years, however, been fufficiently 
perceived by the inhabitants of Li- 
COLNSHIRE ; and the introduction of 
woolten manufactories among themſelves 
has rendered them capable of underſelh 
ing, * the preciſe difference. in the Price 

of 
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of carriage, the manufacturers of the lat- 

ter counties. It is in vain; to introduce 
new ſyſtems of machinery, or to employ 
thoſe alteady invented. The ſame ſy ſtems 
may be employed in the former places as 
in the latter, and the infinite difference 
in the value of the raw material, in the 
counties Where it is grown, and in 
thoſe; where it is not, muſt deſtroy the 
very baſis: of all ꝓoſſible competition. In 
Esskx and Surrolk, therefore, the 
woollen, manufactories are dwindling: 
very rapidly. And, though the greater; 
contiguity, and the ſuperior reputation of 
the Nokrol K manufactery haves ſtill 
continued, to this county, a very conſia 
derable, and almoſt excluſive trade, Nox 
Bol xk will follow eventually the fate of 

the other counties where paſturage is not 

the prime object, and wool, of courſe, 
not generally grown. It prolongs its 

proſpexity at preſent, but ita ultimate 

iſſue is certain and unavoidable. 
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There is; however another reaſon why 
dependent; paupers ſnould be rather intro 
duced into an acquaintance with buſi- 
neſſes near home, than with thoſe at- 
diſtance; A man who has. been in- 
ſtructed to weave ſilks, ot linens! at 
PoRTSMOou TH ior PLYMOUTH, would: 
find himſelf, if, at his own requeſt, he 
were to be diſcharged from a houſe! of 
induſtry, in either of thoſe towns, at as” 
great a loſs for employment, and conſe- 
quent iſupport, as if he had never learnt 
any dog upation whatſoever. To remove 
from his place of ſettlement, and gaim a 
nem one at MANCHESTER, CovENTRY;! 
or any other town where he might more 
eaſily find employment, is, however, ala 
moſt; impoſſible for him, as d pauper, 
without a certificate from his pariſh” 
and ſhould he be fortunate enough ta 
obtain a certificate, and remove in con- 
. ue 5 on; from any unfore- 

BUL 33114 (1153799 21 feen: 
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ſeen! #ceident; de difabled im this 1 new 
fitution, the expence of his fappore 
would; at leaſt, quadruple what it would 
do at home. g us a7 nl 

t is for ſimilar reaſons the employ- 
ment introduced ſhould be of teal and in- 
trenſic value, and adapted to the pauper's 
fink in life. Nothing can appear more 
0 with the end and intention of 
4 poor chouſe than the introduction f 
tarmbour, and other fine needle works 
ind yet thefe are the manufatturts in 
Which the female poor are engaged in the 
workthouſes' at E DIN BURN, GAG. 
So-. and many other places in Score 
2x0: Even if theſe ſemales fnould be 
fortunate enough to ſucceed in their fu 
ture ves, it is at leaſt elevating them be- 
yohd the ſtation to which they can have 
any pretenſions. And if they ſhould not, 
they are hereby diſqualified for all com- 
mon fervice, and muſt uniformly fall 
„155 | back 


(33) 
back again upon the pariſhes: to which 
they were originally indebted for ſup- 
port; et que dementia eſt ſupervacus 
diſcere in tanta egeſtate®! 
that exhibit the direct converſe of ſuch 
a eonduct: and, inſtead of having any 
deſire to eclipſe the reſt of the world in 
the arts, and manufactures introduced 
among their poor, are too idle, and inat - 
tentive to their own intereſt to introduce 
any at all. Such is the caſe at MARL- 
BOROVGH, and CARMARTHEN. And 
the. pauper- rates, at theſe places, are frer 
quently exorbitant, and the inhabitants 
murmur perpetually at their amount. Rut 
they do not ſuffer more than they · deſeryt 
for their inactivity; nor in reality ſo much. 
It does not occur to them that this in» 


ay + 


* And That 5 is it to lk" things Atto- 
_ gether vom in ſcenes of ſuch extreme poverty“ 


Senec. F. „„ ee 
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activity, whilſt it ingreaſes their on ex- 
pences, by encouraging a ſpirit of idle- 
nels, and averſion to, labour, among the 
poor, is injuring, theſe laſt, at leait, in 
an equal degree with themſclves; and 
depriving the country at large of no ſmall 
quantity of beneficial 8 em- 
ployment. ba A 350d. 

I have ſaid that the — — 
duced ſnouid not only be adapted to; the 
rank and ſtation of the por, but of, ren 
and intrinſic value to them. The eme 
ployment, perhaps, caſieſt to hei proeurs 
ell, is the: picking. of oakum, horſerhaix, 
or wool. And it is, therefore. — 
ployment moſt frequently ta be met with 


in poor -houſes ; and, more eſpeciallyy in 
bride wells. I cannot regard it, how. 
ever, as an. employment much to be 
recommended, excepting for the aged, 
ar thoſe who are diſabled from (purſuing 
more active ſervices. It is an employ- 

(13417 meat 
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ment hieb e an ſeldom be purſued with 
fufficient advantage to earn a man his 
own individual ſüpport in à houſe ef 
induſtry; and whieh cannot, therefore; 
be benefieiat- for him to follow, and 
which he will ſeldom have an opportu- 
nity of following, when diſcharged from 
thence. And if a pauper be acquainted 
with no other occupation than this, he 
will be very likely; in a ſew months 
after his diſcharge, to become burden- 
fome again to his pariſh. The moſt 
etcemdmieal employments, therefore at 
all' times, even if they be attended with 
additional expence in their introduction, 
ure thoſe which will furniſh a paupes 


Witkltlie means of ſubſiſtence for himſeli 
Ah tfanily; ſhould he have one, when 
zi foture time, dependent upon himfelf 
alen. In this way, and in this way 

ſolely / the eſſential intereſt of a pariſh 
can he duly attended to; and a pauper; 


gaz when 
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when once diſcharged from the houſe, 
can, in no other way, be diſcharged with - 
out the probability of his returning 001 
In ſmall, and unincorporated villages I 
cannot recommend the erection, or ap» 
propriation. of any poor-houſe whatſo- 
ever. The expence of ſuch an cftabliſhs 
ment being, in all ſuch ſituations, far ſu» 
perior to what is neceffary for the ſupport 
of the aged, and the diſabled at the cot- 
tages of themſelves, or their relations, if 
any degree of proper management be: 1 in- 
nnn e (WRAY 289 Es 

he ee cg, 


From the calculations I have introduced, when dif- 
cuſüng the ſubject of diets, it will appear that the aver- 
age price of the weekly ſupport of each payper in a poor- 
houſe cannot be expected to fall much ſhort of 28. 6d. ; 
eſtimating rhe prices of the articles purchaſed. at the com- 
mon marlcetable ratio; But it is at a much leſs expefice 
than this the poor are accuſtomed to fupport themſelves - 
at home. ; To the Rev. Mr; Davies, of Barkhatn/the 

public are much indebted for his labours on this ſubject: 
and I wil therefore tranſeribe-from his valuable publicd- 
þ , vilnedtull en en 


> 
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In larger towns; or eities, or wherever 

poor-houſes are actually inſtituted, the 
men and the women, the elder boys, and 
the elder girls ſhould be pundtiliouſly 
kept ſeparate. The aged, and the diſ. 
tot heat f epehle öf à Tanttly in his" dn part? 
when tonſiffing of a man, bis wife, and five children} the 
edeſt eight years of age, the youngeſt an infant: 
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kits de te family earns not more 
chan 88. 6d per week leaving a deficiency in the year's 
account (and averaging rent, fuel, clothes, lying - in, c. 
at C. 6 o o) of C. 7 2 9. So incompetent is the prefent. 
price of common labour to-defray the neceſſary expences, 
of a family. Caſe of Labourers in Huſbandry, &c. 
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abled, as. well as the younger children of 
both ſexes, may be judicioutfly employed 
in the ſedentary occupation of picking 
oakum or horſe- hair, or any kind of 
kght and fimilar labour. But the reſt, 
eſpecially on the male ſide, ſhould be ac- 
caſtomed to hardier, and more uſeful 
engagements. If there be a garden of 
any conſiderable extent, and, for the 
growth of potatoes, and other vegetables 
there certainly ſhould be, it will employ 
the labour of a few for the greater part 
of moſt days. And if cows are kept, and 
pigs bred, and fattened, both Which may 
be done very advantageoufly, and which 
actually are done at the poor-houſe in 
SHREWSBURY, and many other places, 
the care of theſe will occupy the unem- 
ployed hours which remain | from gar- 
1 111 93 00% 

For the reſt the: finipler 63 
ths woollen manufactory, as ſctibbling, 
* carding, 


000 

carding; and fpinning, or the making of 
int from old linen; by proper, and 
fimple: machines; may be introduced ad- 
vantagebufly; and with no ſmall profit. 
If it be found deſirable from the 
number of paupers, and the extent of 
the inſtitution, to introduce more re- 
gularꝭ and elaborate trades; looms; of 
a variety of kinds, as thoſe for ſtock- 
ings, orapes, broad cloth, or ſhalloons, 
according to the general trade of the 

adjoining country, ſhould, then, be 

erected; and a maſter engaged, and 

alHowed for his trouble in the inſtruc- 

tion, and neceflary attendance, a due 

proportion of the common profits. By | | 
means like theſe might be manufac=- b 
tured at home all the woollen articles af 
neceſſary for clothing, as linſey- 9 
woolſey, ſerge- ſtuffs, flannels, and * 
baizes. And, if the ſpinning of flax 


were, — introduced among 
Zaids 8 the 


C was 7} 
the children of both ſexes, they would 
not only be employing their time to 
future advantage, but there is ſcarcely 
any article of clothing of any kind 
they could ſtand in need of, that might 
not be manufactured in the houſe 
itſelf: and it might be ſaid of them 
with literal truth that | 
Tune ruſſet cloathing o'er their ſhoulders thrown, 
With decent dreſs to fence the evening air, 
This ſimple ruſſet cloathing was their own 3 + 


Tas their own couutry bred the flock fo fair, 
 *Twas their own labours did the fleece prepare . 


The late Mr. Bak rox of CARLISLE. 
anvented a very uſeful, and ingenious 
inſtrument for the ſpinning of hemp, 
wool, or flax. It is a horizontal wheel at 
awhich twelve little children can ſpin 
at one time; and without interfering 
with each others work. Its expence is 


about ſiue guineas; and no poor- houſe, 
* Shenſtone, 


where 


4 


where there are children ſhould be 
without it. 
Much of what I have here advanced 
will apply to females as well as males. 
The former, as well as the latter, may 
be engaged in the different branches 
of the linen or woollen manufactory, 
which it may be judged expedient to 
introduce into a work-houſe : ſtill ſe- 
dulouſly, attending to a conſtant, 1 ſe- 
paration of the ſexes. But as the 
youger cluldren ſhould all of them be 
fitted for ſervants, and domeſtic oc- 
cupations, they ſhould early be' in- 
ſtructed in plain needle work: and, by 
turns, attend to the cleaning, waſhing, 
and cooking, which muſt neceſſarily 
take place, every day. A ſufficient 
knowledge of the latter, therefore, may 
be eaſily acquired from the neceſſary oc- 
curences at home. And, Tam perſuaded, 
L if 


80 


if the overſeers, or directors, were to uſt 
a ſmall quantity of exertion and reſearch, 
they might caſily obtain, from wholeſale 
ſaleſinen, and regimental clothiers, ſuffi- 
cient orders, upon terms of moderate 
gain, to keep the female department in 
à conſtant ſupply of wok. 
At the SHREWSBURY poorchouſe, the 
directors, for the benefit of the males, 
have introduced many handicraft trades 
and : occupations ; ſuch as ſhoemakers, 
nailors, taylors, and carpenters; and ap- 
pear to diſpoſe of the goods manufactuted, 
in a very conſiderable degree, to the be- 
nefit of the inſtitution. Theſe gentle- 
men are entitled to a very high ſhare of 


| praiſe for their laudable, and unremitted 
activity: but the complicated ſcheme 
they are thus enveloped in, I cannot 
recommend to be adopted generally 
6 „ It is not to be 


expected 
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expected that a neceſfary attention (ſhould, 
tor. many years, be paid to ſo extenſive a 
concern, unleſs the parties attending are 
entitled to ſome emolument for their 
trouble. And when once ſuch a neceſ- 
ſary attention is relaxed or diſcontinued, 
the pariſh will be involved in a very con- 
ſiderable expence for the purchaſe of new 
materials: and from the idleneſs, orthe 
Frauds that will inevitably enſue, the 
articles ſold will ſeldom repay it for [the 
original expences incurret. 
If I were to recommend any one trade 

in preference to others, as that which 
might be moſt eaſily, and advantageouſſy 
conducted, it ſhould be a hemp manu- 
factory, with a rope-walk :' in which, 
whilſt the labours of beating and heck 
ling were performed by the leis: adroit, 
thoſe-of ſuperior abilities might engage 
in ſpinning, weaving, rope- making, net- 
ting, and a variety of other branches 
| 32 connected 
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connected herewith*. This is not, I 
bulteve, a buſineſs often introduced into 
| houles 


In low and marſhy countries, where the ſalix caprea, 
or withen, is much cultivated, a paper manufactory might 
advantageouſly be introduced. Its bark has frequently 
been uſed for this purpoſe very ſucceſsfully : and I re- 
commend, on this ſubje&, a peruſal of Mr. Richardſon's 
very valuable paper, in the 4th vol. of the Memoirs of 
the Mancheſter Society, p. 2. in which the ingenipus 
writer has given a particular account of the manufacture 
of paper from the bark of the above-mentioned plant, 
and has added an eftimate of the expences neceſſatily in- 
ctrred, with a view of proving the manufacture of paper 
cheaper in this way, than in the common mode of ob- 
taining it. 
The paper alſo made uſe of in Cuina and Ja rA U is 
manufactured, in a way ſomewhat ſimilar, from the, bark 
of the bamboo, or the hadſi, the morus papyrifera ſativa 
of Li R NE. The tender bark is boiled to a pulp, cleaned 

from impurities, and afterwards formed into a proper 


' paſte for paper, with an infuſion of rice, or ſome other 


mucous plant, as the orenni root. 
But it is not paper alone that the ingenious. Japaneſe 


content themſelves with producing from the bark of this 


laſt very: uſeful and prolific ſhrub, For many of their 
ropes and other cordage are manufactured from the ſame 


material. 


The 
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houſes of induſtry, or even into duly re- 
gulated bridewells in any parts of the 
kingdom; but there are few parts where 
it might not be altempted with the 
proſpect of conſiderable gain: and. the 
branches engaged in ſhould be propor- 
tioned to the uſual number and ſituation 
of the paupers themſelves. In Lin- 
COLNSHIRF, the ifle of ELV, and:other 
places, where hemp is largely cultivated, 
great, advantage would be derived from 
the frequent inſtitution of ſuch manu- 
factories. And it may be well worth 
the attention of the inhabitants of 
HamPsHiRg, KENT, EsSEx, and other 
places, where hops are largely cultivated, 
to inſtitute, among their poor, hops ma- 
nufactories of a ſomewhat fimilar Kind; 
that they might convert to purpoſes of 


The payprus of Ecyyr and Gaz ECE was converted, 
according to PLIN Y, to the ſame various uſes, and by 
means nearly ſimilar. Hiſt. Nat, lib. xi. c. 11 
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ml and national utility che haums or 
binde of this plant; which, till of late, 
lrave been regarded as of no poſſible va- 
luc, and univerſally condemned to a 
bon-fire or dunghillc. The rav m- 
terial, in this caſe, is productive of little 
ot no expence; and if the firſt efforts 
in its manufacturing be not attended 
with ſo much perfection as that of WO 
or hemp, it will produce a gain free from 
all original coſt, and will be bringing 
forward a purſuit 17 5 850 — 
the country.  / 0 

After all, however, although for thoſe 


he cultivation of hemp, and the manufacture tr 
ſailcloth-were, in che beginning of this century, fre- 
nyoully rec mmended for encouragement, ,. by Lord 
SOMERS, | 'n IS MZLIAxD. And it has lately obtained 
there very coalider :ably, and is found to be a very lucra- 
nv employment. On a national account this is deſirable 
25 it mult ſave a part of that very unfavourable balance 
againſt us us in our trade for naval ſtores to Russ 13, and 
the Barrie, amounting to not leſs than 200,0001. an- 
nil fr) adac ingen Of. AE) 20) 3182 
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who are neceſſarily confined within the 
limits of a poor-houſe, whether young 
or old, J am not acquainted. with any 
occupation, Which, as a general one, I 
can ſo readily recommend as the manu- 
facture of hemp, and more eſpecially; of 
hop+binds ; I would ſtrenuouſly adviſe 
the directors of every ſuch inſtitution, 
fot to ſuffer any pauper to continue 
within its limits longer than till there 
be an opportunity of fixing him, or her 
abroad. Some expence, beyond that of 
their own earnings, will (till attend the 
maintenance of the moſt induſtrious: for 
it is not to be ſuppoſed that the ſame 
conſtant economy can be introduced, and 
practiſed; and the fame unwezried ts 
perintendance exerciſed in ſuch places, 
as in private manufactorics, where the 
fortunes, if not the exiſtence, of indivi- 
duals is dependent thercon. _ And if due 
care be taken to implant habits of 11 in- 

F 4 | duſtry, 
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ditſtry, and pants of honeſty, and 


general moraliiy into the minds of the 
häng, T am fully perſunded, every one, 
both ſexes, would be an object ſo de- 


firable, and fo much fought after, by 


Private families in the neighbourhood, 


as ſervants or apprentices, that there 
would be, at all times, more applications 
Winn perſons to ſupply the demand. 

This is not the caſe; I well know; at 
preſent. And in many inſtances, Where 


a committee of magiſtrates have inter- 


fered, and enforced every family within 
the diſtrict, to take, in its turn, 2 male 
or female apprentice, an univerſal mur- 
muring, and diffatis faction have enſued. 
But it is the caſe, and that without any 


exception, in the Orphan, and Foundling 
hoſpitals around the metropolis ; and 
hence proceeds the difference, I in- 
treat? whence but from the different at- 
tention which is paid to the morals, and 

| education 
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education of the different places in queſ- 
tion? whence but from that unbounded 
ignorance, idleneſs, and vice, which are 
too often the . perpetual attendants upon 
the one; and that induſtry, regularity, 
and decorum, which are conſtantly en- 
forced in the other? | 
In the enſuing chapter, I ſhall, there- 
fore, lay down a few rules, and advance 
the beſt ſyſtem of practice with which 
Lam acquainted, for attaining_fo de- 
ſtrable an end. 
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„TAN up a child in the oily in 
which he ſhould go; and when he is old, 
he will not depart from it.” The philo- 
ſopher who firſt advanced this aphoriſm 
was well acquainted with h: man conduct, 
and the force of general and early habits. 
And it forms a great part of the baſis on 


which all penitentiary houſes, and well 


conducted houſes of induſtry are, at pre- 
kent, inſtituted; the production of vir- 
tue and induſtrious labour by 1 and 


11 


u. eviating habitude. | 5 


5 in tereſt, thereſore, and philanthropy 
alike concur in recommending a due de- 


a 2 


Zree of inſtruction and education for the 
10 | ' 
S young, 


G 

young, and of attention to the morals of 
thoſe of every age. On this account 
more eſpecially all ſwearing ſhould be 
prohibited with the moſt punctilious 
pertinacity; and every deviation from 
honeſty and truth puniſhed without 
exception. For the ſame reaſon, and 
from the ſame regard to degeney 
and . morality, I repeat it Again, he 
male and female inhabitants ſhoulc be 
kept ſtrictly ſeparate, I have already 8 

marked on ſome of the evils Chich 1. mul 
eee enſue from the impolitic p plan 
introduced into the poor- houſe. at 1.57 
Low. But I have not yet obſerved that, 
in conſequence of no regular bridewetl 


. 


being eſtabliſhed in the town, ons 0 tl ic 
rooms in the poor-houſe 18 appropri: ted 


to this purpoſe : where the utmoſt Jati- | 
A110 


tude is allowed in ſwearing, , drink ng, 
and every ſpecies of vulgar diflipation, 
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which the finances of the vagrants, and 
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other culprits confined, Bt Wl per- 
mit. 


In eg e nia Sable 


that any efforts to excite a ſpirit of virtue 
and decency ſhould avail? Of what con- 


ſequence can be the introduction of pious 
inſtruction to the young, or religious con- 
ſolation to the old? The contagion of 
evil example mult ſubvert every generous 
exertion, and poiſon the conduct of the 
whole community,—* Not only wuh 
reſpect to the body, obſerves SENECA, 
* but with reſpect to the mind as well, 


ſhould we heiitate as to the choice of 


our habitation. Even for my own part, 
continues he, I hate to reſide in the neigh- 
bourhood of ale-houſes, and to behold 


continually.drunkards wandering through 


the ſtreets ; and hear them vociferating 
their jenſeleſs and indecent ſongs *. 
Non tantum corpori, ſed etiam moribus ſalubrem 


locum eligere debemus, & c. Epiſt. 31. a 
1 But 
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But habits ate much ſooner generated 
from inclination than coercion : aud that 
man will be much more induſtrious, and 
more virtuous who is himſelf perſonally 
intereſted in his own labour. It is a wiſe 
and laudable practice, therefore, which is 
exhibited in the houſe of induſtry at HAMe 
BURGH'; and which was, a ſew years 
ago, copicd from thence, and introduced, 
by the patriotic exertions of Count Fo- 
RIDA BLANCA, into many of the ſame 
inſtitutions in Spain ; that, I mean, of 
allowing every pauper ſome ſhare in the 
profits of his own labour *. It is, in 
every ſtation, a neceſſary ſtimulus to ex- 
ettion. And every farmer, and mechanic 
is ſo convinced of the advantage that re- 
ſults to himſelf from thus combining the 
intereſt of the ſervant he employs, with 
that of himſelf in the labour perfornied, 


* Vide M. Ibberti's Obſervations ene Taff les 
Hoſpitaux, &c. 0 35919 (04730! 
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that wages are now made almoſt univer- 
{ſally to depend, wherever they can ſo de- 
pend, upon quantity inſtegd of upon 
time. 
4% Force, ſays a en writer of high 
reputation, © may command labour, but 
it never can command induſtry. And 
nothing elſe can render even a ſlave in- 
duſtrious but the certainty of receiving, 
in return for that induſtry, an equivalen t. 
or his liberty *.” Of all ſyſtems, and 
contrivances, therefore, that muſt ſurely. 
be the worſt which farms out the poar 
to maſters Who will ſupport them at the 
leaſt expence to the pariſh. And, who in 
conſequence hereof, are allowed to ex- 
tract a ſubſiſtence for themſelyes out of 
the ſcanty terms to which they have 
agreed; and whoſe only profits are com- 
menſurate with the general hunger they 
daily ſuffer to continue unappeaſed. At 
* Herenſchward, De I Economie politique moderne, 
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Loprow the pobr of the town, and of 
ten adjoining pariſhes were, a few years 
ſince, farmed together, in its old, and 
miſerable work-houſe. And at Mod. 
GOMERY this inhuman practice is carried 
to a greater extent ſtill. For here the 
perſon farming lives at a diſtance; and 
merely ſerves the office by a reſident de- 
puty. So that whilſt the poor are ſtarv- 
ing upon ſhort allowances, and an il 
adjuſted"'diet, there are, in this inſtance} 
two families inſtead of one, to be ſup- 
ported at their expence. Can it be ima- 
gined that induſtry, or contentment will 
be the inmates of ſuch priſons as theſe? 
Can it be ſuppoſed that men will labour 
in good earneſt for tyrants whoſe very 
appearance is a curſe to them? or ſpend 
their ſtrength in the acquiſition of profits 
which they are previouſly aſſured will 
never be of the remoteſt advantage to 
themifetves/ ee ee ofT eee 

1 a | | | It 
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It is not that men are naturally vici- 
ous ; it is not that they are naturally idle, 
that we ſee. them both in poor- houſes, 
and in private hovels ſo frequently indiſ- 
poſed to all activity and laborious exerciſe. 
It is owing to an undue. want of, regula- 
tions, and effective ſtimulus. On ne voit 


point de la pareſſe, point dz Vindoleace, 


point de l'oiſivitè dans les jeux des en- 
fans. Ici ils ſont vits, appliques, exacts; 
amoreux des regles, et de la ſymmettie: 
ici ils ne ſe pardonnent nulle fautes les 
uns aux autres *. And why are mankind 
leſs ditpoſ-d to exertion in a ſtate of man- 
hood than in the early ſtages of infancy 
and youth? why but becauſe. they are 


not ſufficiently intereſted in the labour in 


We behold no idleneſs or inactivity in the ſports of 
children. Here all are active, punctual, exact, fond of 
rules and proportions: nor do they ever forgive each 
other the faults that are committed. —Caract,. de la 
Bruyere, tom, 2. | 
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which they are employed? why but be- 
cauſe the ſweat of their brow, and the 
whole extent of their lives, if out of a 
poor-houſe, are dedicated to the ſupport 
of another family by whom they are em- 
ployed; and, if in a poor-houſe, are only 
productive of thoſe exigencies of foot 
which, whether they labour or not, the 
the pariſh to which they appertain, is * 
compelled to allow them? 

Ihe impropriety of ſuch a conduct, 
however, begins to maniſeſt itſelf rather 
generally throughout GREAT BRITAIN, 
and even IRELAND; and to be diſcarded 
fora more liberal ſyſtem. At Bux Y Sr. 
ED Mops the culprits, in the houſe of 
correction are allowed one half the pro- 
fits of their labour. In the work-houſe 
at SHREWSBURY the poor are allowed 
one ſixth part; and at Lox DONDERY, 
which is principally compoſed of the 
aged and the decayed, the whole is per. 

mitted. 
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muted them gratuitouſly., The propor 
tion allowed at SHREWSBURY is, I think, 
ſufficient; and will generally prove an 
adequate ſtimulus to induſtry and exer- 
tion *. The men and the women, ſhould 
be paid their ratios once a week: the ſum 
will ſupply them with a number of little 
conveniencies, and innocent indulgencic. 
to which, in former years, they may, per 
baps, have been accuſtomed. And thol., 
who are engaged in cultivating the gar« 
den, in the care of cattle, or in the, intg- 
rior avocations of the houſe, ſhould be 
allowed a full proportion with the reſt 
of the community, To diſtribute fuch a 
weekly proportion to children, however, 
would be, uſeleſs. And in ſeveral inſtitu— 
tions, therefore, ſuch weekly ſuns are 
retained in che hands of the directors or 


And Sir Frederick Eden has informed me it is the 
proportion allowed the priſoners confined in the gaol at 
Dorcheſter ; who have, independent hereof, an additiona 
allowance of broth to their bread, »  AACIRIL IHE 
774 overſeers, 


9) 
over ſeers, and ſuffered to accumulate till 
ſuch children are diſcharged fromm the 
houfe, as ſervants, or apprentices to pri“ 
vate families; and are then, for the greater 
part, expended in the purchaſe of com 
fortable cloathing, while the remainder is 
allowed as pocket money. A better 
plan, I think, would be to unite them, 
at an early age, as that of fix or ſeven 
years, for example, into companies of 
four, five, or fix: and with tlie joint, 
and weekly ſtock, to purchaſe a diſtinct 
hare for every company in ſome neigh 
bouring tontine. If the tontine continue 
for feven years before the general pro- 
perty be divided, and ſew tontines allow 
of an earlier diviſion, the ſurviving claim- 
ants will have juſt arrived at an age to 
find their ſhares of eſſential conſequence; 
and to recommend them, in different 
capacities, to reſpectable tradeſmen mt 
mechanics. 0 lis Hole 

To. 
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To encourage an inclination to induſ- 
try, the lahour ſhould not be of too long 
continuance. Occaſional refpites ſhould 
be allowed, and occaſional cacreiſe and 
recreations indulged in. 

Who labours much ſhould ſometimes life enjoy e. 

This, which is of conſequence to 
the health of all, is of mote imme- 
diate conſeque ce with reſpect to chl- 
dren. The hours ſhould be early, both 
of riſing and retirement. In fammer 
the different employments ſhould” be 
entered upon never later than fix in the 
morning, nor cloſed before ſcven in the 
evening: allowing three quarters of an 
hour's- relaxation. for breakfaſt at eight. 
o'clock; and an hour for dinner at one. 
In the winter the labour will be naturally 
begun about an hour later, and ſuſpended 
in the evening, about an hour earlier. 


L o/ 3 3 S ! 5 ; | 
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Such is the diſtribution: of tune at the 
cotton- manufactory at GLAs GO MW: and 
I know of few places where better regu- 
lations are introduced, either in this, or 
in any other reſpect. | 
By means like theſe regularly, and 
punAtlionſly adhered to, a habit of in- 
duſtry, and virtue may be produced in 
the young, and even re-excited in thoſe 
of middle age, which will not eaſily be 
broken through amidſt all the variations 
of future life — ſtation. n 
To the power of habit, however, 
ſhould be ſuper-added that of principle: 
a knowledge of right and wrong from 
the force of moral and religious inſtrue- 
tion. If the former be ſuppoſed capable 
of producing by itſelf a happy and bene- 
ficial reſult, how much will that reſult 
be confirmed when a mental motive 1s 
added to a mechanical impulſe? when a 
man- is acquainted with the duties of 
| {ſociety 
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focicty and religion; and is operated 
upon by a belief in the omnipreſence of 
the Deity, and the hopes and fears of a 
future ſtate ? | 

There is no ;nflitution, perhaps of 
late years that has ſo much. benefited 
this nation as SUNDAY , SCHooUs. | A 
Sunday ſchool ſhould be, eſtabliſhed. in 
every village: and it ſhould, certainly 
conſtitute a part of the regular ſeries of 
occupation in every, work-houſe. Aud 
if the evening, or afternoon of ſome other 
day in the weck, were appropriated to 
the ſame kind of inſtruction, the greater 
quantity of knowledge hereby acquired, 
would, in proportion to its acquifition, 
render every boy or girl an object of 
greater value to private families, as a 
ſorvant or apprentice, and, of courſe, 
more generally ſought after. 

In the houſe of induſtry at SuREWs- 
Bux the moruing and aſternoon of every 
wholworsz day 


— 
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day are allowed to the younger children 
ſor inſtruction. Proper teachers are, 
likewiſe, provided; a private chapel is 
erected for the inſtitution; and a chap- 
lain engaged, with an annual falary, to 
perform regular duty there. In all 
this the intention diſcovered does the 
higheſt ' honour to the human heart: 
but it appears to me to conſtitute a 
plan much more complex and expen- 
ſivè than there can be any occaſion for. 
The knowledge neceſſary to be acquired 
by the children of paupers is ſimple; and 
may be acquired, moſt aſſuredly, without 
daily application, even if it extend, and 
it certainly ought to extend, to a Knows. 
ledge of writing, and numerical arith- 
metic ; and the afternoon and evening of 
every Sunday and Thurſday, will, with 
proper care, and attention, be amply ſuf- 
ficient. I have ſeen many children of 
en and eight years of age, whoſe only 

8 knowledge 
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knowledge of reading has been derived 
trom the weekly inſtruction of a Sun- 
day ſchool, who diſcovered a very ſuf- 
ficient acquaintance with their native 
tongue for every neceſſary purpole ; 
been able to read with propriety; and 
were making an ample advance in arith- 
metic and writing. For this purpoſe, 
moreover, we need not often roam 


abroad for inftructors. There will gene- 


rally be found in a community of fifty or 
fixty paupers, ſome few among the aged 
or diſabled, who are adequate to this 
ofhice, and who cannot be better employ- 
ed. It may be a little irkſome to them at 
firſt, but habitude will ſoon reconcile 


them to it; and they will, in a ſhort 


time, become as accompliſhed ſchool- 
maſters, and ſchool-miſtreſſes as the vil- 
lage matron who has been immortalized 


by Surxs TONE; and poſſeſs as much 


diſcrimination as herſelf 


Right 
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Right well each varying temper to deſery, 
To thwart the proud, and the ſubmiſs to raiſe. 
Some, with fair promiſe, to exalt on high, 
And ſome entice with pittance ſmall of praiſe, 


T have mentioned Sunday as a day 
which ſhould certainly be appropriated 
to learning. And I have fixed on it with 
this particular view: that all the poor of 
the pariſh, as well thoſe who are out of 

the work-houſe, as thoſe who are in, 
might have an equal opportunity of hav- 

ing their children inſtructed in uſeful 
and neceſſary knowledge. The male and 

female ſchool-rooms of the work-houſe 
ſhould, therefore, be open to all who 

chuſe their children ſhould attend ; and 

books ſhould be provided for them at 

the public expence. There is many an 

induſtrious poor man who has a moſt 

earneſt deſire that his children ſhould be 

taught reading and writing, but is pre- 
vented from gratifying this defire by the 

" number 
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number of his family, or the ſmallneſs 
of his weekly earnings. And moſt aſ- 
ſuredly there is no reaſon why the chil- 
dren of ſuch a man, ſupporting himſelf 
independent of parochial aſſiſtance, ſhould 
be depri ved of the ſame opportunities for 
learning which are allowed to the child- 
ren of relieved and burdenſome poor.— 
Added to which it ſhould ever be remem- 
bered that the moſt effectual method to 
prevent any pauper from becoming de- 
pendent on his pariſh, in any period of 
life, is to implant w. hin him, when 
young, the greateſt poſſible number of 
means of obtaining future ſupport. 

At the cotton manufactury at GLAs» 
Gow, the regulations in which I have al- 
ready adverted to with pleaſure, it 1s not 
merely the children who are lodged with- 
in the inſtitution that are entitled to in- 
ſtruction; but thoſe who inhabit the ad- 
Ons village as well, They conſiſt of, 

VC | upwards 
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onpwards of five hundred in the Whole 
amount, and have fixteen teachers to 
ſuperintend them, including two writ- 
ing and one cyphering tutor. Beſides 
which there is likewiſe, a perſon who in 
ſtructs the girls in ſewing; and another 
who occafionally teaches church muſio. 

I again repeat it, therefore, that the 
ſchool- rooms in every pariſh houſe ſhould 
be open to the pariſh at large, and at 
the moſt convenient ſeaſon: and that 
every poor family ſhould be equally in- 
vited to fend its children there. What» 
ever may be the ſituation of ſuch chil- 
dren hereafter, they will not, without 
heart-feit gratitude, be able to contem- 
_ an inſtitution ſo pregnant with ad- 
vantages to themſelves, ſo laudable to 
the ts of their benefactors: an in- 
ſtitution where knowledge of ineſtimable 
value to them has been acquired: and 
| Wee ſtudies h:ve- been aticuded to 
G 2 which, 
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which, however ſimple and inerudite at 
the, time, may {ſtill rank among. thoſe 
u adoleſcentiam alunt, ſenututem 
oblectant, ſecundas res ornant, adverſis 
perfugium ac ſolatium præbent, delec- 
tant domi, non impediunt foris, peregri- 
nantur, ruſticantur “.“ 

The expence erecting a houſe- chapel, 
3 the eſtabliſhment of a houſe-chaplaiu 
muſt, I think, in almoſt every inſtance, 
be. ſuperfluous. The inſtruction of chil- 
dren in the firſt elements cf the. Chriſ- 
tian religion, by means of catc-huſms, 
may, ſurely. be done by the different 
ſchool-maſters and ſchoo!-miſtreſics em- 
ployed, if duly fuperintended by the 
governor of the houſe; and occaſionally 
by the overſeers, or other directors. 


Which cheriſh youth, and delight age; which adorn 
proſperity, and afford ſolace, and an aſylum in adver- 
lity 3 which pleaſe at home, and produce no obitrugtion 
abroad; which are the beſt companions in retirement or 
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By the goverttor himſelf, Iikewiſe, 
ſhould the morning and evening prayers 
be publicly read in one of the ſehool- 
rooms. And there is ſomething more 
decorous and impreſſive in allowing the 
whole community to make their regulat 
appearance in ſome neighbouring church, 
than in obliging them, every Sunday, to 
attend to divine ſervice at home. The 
public eye is there more immediately 
upon them; and will become an addi- 
tional ſtimulus to order and ſolemnity. 
In many of the public inſtitutions in 
this metropolis, as the Lock and MAG- 
DALEN Hoſpitals there would be an ob- 
vious impropriety in admitting ſuch pub= 
kc attendance; and in many others as 
the FoundLinG HosPITAL, and As y- 
LUM, the diſtance from all places of 
public worthip was originally too con- 
ſiderable: and, at preſent, the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a chapel forms no ſmall part of 


G 3 the 


1 

the revenue of thoſe inſtitutions. At the 
WzLcn ſchool, however, as well as 
many others equally well regulated, 
there are neither houſe chapels, nor houſe 
chaplains. The attendance is at ſome 
chapel in the neighbourhood ; and the 
neceſſary religious inſtructions, and ad- 
monitions are generoully and gratuitouſly 
ſupplied by the officiating clerzyman. 
Thus ſhould they be ſupplied, and thus 
I hope they would be ſupplied, by the 
clergymen of almoſt every town and vil- 
lage, if due order and regularity, were 
once generally and effectively introduced 
into our poor-houſes; and if gentle- 
men of ſufficient influence and authority 
would themſelves engage in a voluntary, 
and occafional fuperintendence. 

Such is the plan I would recommend 
and ſuch are the means by which it 
might be duly enforced. And ſhould 


the plan I have thus feebly ſketched out 
8 be, 
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be, by theſe means, fully attempted and 
executed, the parochial burdens of the 
people would be infinitely diminiſhed'y 
the ſpirit of mendicity be ſuppreſſed; 
idleneſs and vice be deſtroyed in their 
very embryo; the poor themſelves; be 
rendered comfortable and contented ; and 
the Philo pher and the Chriſtian con- 
template with equal ſatisfaction of heart, 
the extenſive charge effected, and the 
goodly proſpect introduced. 


THE END. 
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